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Your business could “mushroom,” too —with PLIOFLEX! 


The idea was sound: A traffic “mushroom” of colored rubber that would “give” when hit 


wouldn't chip, crack or 
spall, wouldn't hurt tires or rims, wouldn't need painting 


The way it was put into practice was sound, too: Mo/ded of PLIOFLEX 1773 — light-colored, oil-extended synthetic 
rubber—ftoughened with PLIOLITE S-6E—easy-processing, reinforcing resin—and protected against age and discoloration 
by WING-STAY S—top-flight, nonstaining antioxidant. (All from Goodyear, of course.) 


The net result: A \ong-lasting, low-costing marker that's fast gaining popularity with highway departments 
¢ g fe) 


Why don't you think of rubber in new terms, too? And when you do, be sure it's PLIOFLEX. If you need any 
just write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. R-9458. Akron 16, Ohio. 


lots of good things come FYE 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliofiex, Pliolite, Wing-Stay —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubt 


elp, 


or Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Rodman Townsend, president of Knoxville Glove Co., Knoxville, Tenn., says: 


“Believe me—Long Distance pays off!” 


“We use it all the time,” adds Mr. Townsend. 
“‘Recently we called 10 customers in several states in LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


one day. We knew they’d just finished their inven- Here are some examples: 

Chicago to Grand Rapids .... 60¢ 
4 a Pittsburgh to Cincinnati... . . Q90¢ 
turned up a sale— $1500 in all. Cost: about $20. Phoenix to Los Angeles FOE) glee 
Birmingham to Washington, D.C. %1.40 
Houston to Newark, N.J. . . . . %1.80 


Long Distance produces results—right away! These are day rates, Station-to-Station, three minutes 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


tories and should be ripe for reorders. Every call 


* * * 


Try it and watch your sales curve climb. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 








Geologists use new portable oil search- 
ing tool to probe shallow rock structures 
that conventional seismographs bypass. 


Meeting the Future Need for Oil 


The biggest job America’s oilmen face is finding _ Sinclair believes that from research will come better 
economically all the petroleum energy this country = ways of obtaining the low-cost petroleum energy 
will need in the “soaring sixties.” Most economists on which this nation thrives—and depends. 


expect petroleum demand to rise 50 per cent by 1970. 
Bos P “ce Send for informative free booklet “Energy for 
Sinclair is tackling the heart of the problem by 


expanding its research into more efficient means of 
finding and recovering oil and gas. It is seeking 
scientific break-throughs that will mean more barrels 
of oil found and recovered per dollar spent. 


the Soaring Sixties”—yours for the asking. 


One experiment being tested is the unique, portable 
seismograph above. Developed by Sinclair Research 
Laboratories, Inc., this device quickly probes sub- 


surface areas bypassed by conventional instruments. A Gr eat Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


They “Make” The Market 


Out or our mailbags of letters 
from Forses readers, one question 
pops up regularly. “When I want 
to buy stock,” as one recent cor- 
respondent of ours puts it, “how 
does my broker find a seller so 
quickly?” 

Believe us, it is not easy. In most 
cases, there is an 
elaborate and 
highly sophisti- 
cated mechanism 
involved. To be 
sure, when a 
company has 
thousands of 
shareholders, 
there may well 
be a ready seller 
looking for a 
buyer at just 
your price. But 


bid-and-asked gap gets too wide, 
or else by buying it. 

Such trading takes money, and 
your specialist is no fly-by-nighter. 
He must own an Exchange seat 
(current price: $145,000) and also 
be able to maintain a substantial 
position in his stocks. While capi- 
tal needs vary 
among _ special- 
ists, their aver- 
age investment 
is probably some 
$200,000 or $250,- 
000. 

About 85% of 
a specialist's 
trading is done 
for his own ac- 
count in stabiliz- 
ing transactions, 
which means that 








if the market de- 
pended on that 
situation prevail- 
ing, things would 
be a pretty mess. 

Actually, much of the time there 
is an anonymous human agent par- 
ticipating directly in the deal. He 
is that mysterious, little-known 
man, the specialist, and without 
him, the stock market would be a 
very ragged, sputtery affair. In 
fact, the chances are about one in 
three that, when you buy or sell 
stock, the party on the other end 
is a specialist. 

Bridging the Gap. These days the 
specialist is a thoroughly reputable 
fellow, but his beginnings were 
more colorful. Legend has it that 
the first specialist was a floor trader 
named Boyd, who back in the 1870s 
suffered a broken leg that kept him 
from running around the Exchange 
floor. Rather than sit his disability 
out, he settled in a chair near the 
post where Western Union—an im- 
mensely active stock in those days 
—was traded. And he specialized 
in that stock. This worked out so 
profitably for Boyd that after his 
leg healed he kept right on spe- 
cializing and other traders soon 
imitated him. 

Today the specialist still performs 
his original function, which was 
acting for other brokers. But since 
1937, he has had an even more in- 
triguing job—maintaining orderly 
markets in his stocks. He does it 
by supplying stock whenever the 
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most of the time 
he is_ trading 
kK against the mar- 
ket. To the out- 
sider, it seems a 
wonder that he manages to do so 
without losing his shirt. Yet, in 
fact, the average specialist gets 
about half his income from profits 
on just such trades. 

Against The Tide. The specialist's 
sole advantage is knowledge of his 
own order book, which gives him a 
good idea at what price and in what 
quantity new orders will come into 
the market. Back in the palmy 
1920s, specialists abused this knowl- 
edge and earned a bad name—wit- 
ness Mike Meehan’s part in the 
famous 1929 RCA pool operation. 

Today there is an iron law which 
prohibits the specialist from trading 
for his own account when he has 
an outside order at the same or a 
better price. To enforce it, the Ex- 
change keeps watch over its 360 
specialists, grouped in 115 units 
(partnerships, etc.), handling an 
average of a dozen stocks per unit. 

Despite sudden “breaks,” like the 
1955 Eisenhower heart attack mar- 
ket, which loaded specialists with 
$23.5 million worth of stock in a 
single day, the specialist manages 
to make out. Specialists have been 
known to develop ulcers from 
strain, hoarseness from shouting, 
and bowlegs from standing up all 
day. But within the memory of 
living man, no specialist has ever 
gone broke. 
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Nickel helps bring you electric home heat... 
no flame, no furnace, no dirt, no noise! 


Six hundred thousand American 
homes are now being heated elec- 
trically. A baseboard along the 
walls carries a Nickel alloy resist- 
ance wire that transforms electricity 
into heat right in the room. 

That Nickel alloy must have some 
very special properties. It must hold 
up under years of off-and-on heat- 
ing and cooling. It must resist heat 
and corrosion to give long, reliable 
performance. It must have good 
electrical resistance. In fact, Nickel 
alloys made electrical heating prac- 
tical in the first place. 

In almost everything in your 
home that uses electricity for heat— 


The International Nickel Com- 
pany has worked closely with the 
electrical industry in helping to 
develop efficient heating elements. 
This cooperation extends to pro- 
motional activities as well as to 
product development, research, and 
technical service. Right now, Inco’s 
national advertising is telling mil- 
lions of homeowners about the 
advantages of electric heating. 

In scores of other product fields, 
cooperation between manufacturers 


and Inco has brought about impor- 
tant developments and improve- 
ments through effective use of 
Nickel: Nickel in alloys for strength 
and corrosion resistance; Nickel 
in stainless steel for rust-free 
beauty; Nickel plating for gleam- 
ing protection. 

If you think your product might 
benefit from the use of Nickel, 
write: 

The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


4, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


range, clothes dryer, hot water tank 
— Nickel plays an important part. 
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Need A Loan? It’s cheaper, say in- | 
surance men, to borrow against your 
life insurance policy than to go to 
your bank manager. Among the ad- 
vantages: lower interest rates, no set 
repayment date, and the option to skip 
cash interest payments and add them 
to the principal of the loan. As proof 
of their contention, they note that | 
new policy loans by life insurance | 
companies increased by 42% in the 
first quarter of 1960 alone, to a total | 
of $360 million. 

a” * . | 

Dividend increases were on the wane | 
last month, according to Standard & | 
Poor’s Corp., the big statistical firm. | 
The company found that only 74 com- 
panies raised the dividend in May, vs. 
81 during the same month of 1959. | 
Eighteen companies lowered their 
payout vs. only six in 1959. 

= f o- } 

Tax credits have run out for textile- | 
making J.P. Stevens & Co., but earn- | 
ings keep rising just the same. In 
1959’s first half, the firm paid just 
$395,000 in taxes as a result of losses 
in prior years, thereby netted $8 mil- 
lion. During the same period this 
year, J.P. Stevens had a tax bill of 
$11.4 million (federal and state), 
netted $8.9 million. Reason: a 16.8% 
hike in sales to $244.2 million. 

e * . 

General Time Corp. appears to have 
been somewhat off in its own timing. 
After hinting in January at a possible 
doubling of its dividend, the company 
declared its usual 6.25c a share quar- 
terly payout. Though first-quarter 
sales rose by 21% to $14.8 million, 
the company noted, earnings slipped 
from 69c a share to 4lc. Reason: 
heavy development costs for the com- 
pany’s Transacter data _ collection 
equipment, which will not bring in 
any earnings until 1963. 

« * . 

Worry gets you nowhere? Not true, 
says the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health. In a recent survey 
it found that worriers considered 
themselves happy, since they always 
were hopeful that things would change | 
for the better. The unhappiest people, | 
on the other hand, were those who do 
not worry as much, but have become 
resigned and apathetic. 

- ° s 

Crane Co.’s expansion drive slowed 
by a federal court ruling that Crane 
cannot vote its 23% stock interest in 
Briggs Mfg. Co., another hardware 
and plumbing producer. Crane’s chair- 





man Thomas Evans, is appealing, 


hopes for a reversal in time for Briggs’ | 
annual meeting this month. 
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Just type a stencil..‘ 


Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ““Touch-Stenciling” replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber “Touch-Stenciling” system 
—means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
er’s name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet—How to Save Time 
and Money with ‘Assembly Line’ Shipment Addressing. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC 
Dept. 31-F 

Weber Industrial Pork 

Mount Prospect, Iii. 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line” 
Addressing Systems. 


Company 
0, 
Position a 


State 











ALCOA TV: 


broadening the base 
via businessmen 
who believe 


Alcoa gets many extra benefits when 
Alcoa TV commercials are seen by 
American businessmen. 

This is a rather special audience. 
Businessmen, we find, readily grasp 
the inherent advantages of aluminum. 
They understand costs, overhead, 
profits, user satisfaction—being busi- 
nessmen, they watch Alcoa TV com- 
mercials with open minds, ready to 
accept down-to-earth facts. 

And they learn from these TV 
commercials that aluminum cuts 
costs . . . gives lasting satisfaction 

. is easy to use . . . offers many 
exciting new ideas in design, color, 
performance. 

Do these businessmen viewers keep 
such information to themselves ? They 
do not! Being human, and coming 
into contact with hundreds of people 
during their normal business rou- 
tines, they pass the word along. They 
like to tell the aluminum story, be- 
cause they believe in it. 

Just as an example, aluminum in 
architecture seems to be a favorite 
topic of conversation with business- 
men today. It’s an exciting story— 
aluminum changing the face of Amer- 
ica, putting a new look on skylines, 
showing up beautifully on banks, 
schools, office buildings, factories . . . 
aluminum cutting costs of erection, 
costs of maintenance . . . aluminum 
adding color, new dimensions in de- 
sign. 

Alcoa TV commercials teach busi- 
nessmen about this field and many 
others. It’s part of Alcoa’s “broad- 
ening-the-base” effort. It helps to 
strengthen the whole industry. This, 
of course, makes Alcoa stronger, be- 
cause Alcoa is the leader. 

See for yourself. Watch “Alcoa 
Theatre,”” NBC-TV, alternate Mon- 
day nights and “Alcoa Presents,” 
ABC-TV, every Tuesday night. 

Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Vatcoa 
AALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











READERS SAY 


Fannie Mae 
Sm: I’m sure your well-written and 
| illuminating article (“The Strange Case 
| of Fannie Mae,” Forses, May 15), helped 
| your readers substantially in unraveling 
|some of the intricacies and mysteries of 
| our unique government-privately owned 
| corporation. 

There is, however, one misstatement 
| You say that original stockholders can 
| sell the stock at a loss if they want to 
|and deduct it as a cost of doing business 
| with the corporation. At the time your 
| story was written, H.R. 7947, which would 
| have made this possible, had been passed 
+by both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate but was subsequenily 
vetoed by the President. 

—J. S. BAuGHMAN 
President 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Pounds & Pence 





Sir: Regarding your article on “Pence, 
Pounds and Ounces” (Fact and Comment, 
| Forses, May 15), let’s not overlook the 
|advantages of the British monetary 
| system. One pound has 20 shillings and 
jone shilling has 12 pence; therefore, one 
| pound has 240 pence. That figure is divis- 
lible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8. And to find a 
| figure divisible by 7, the British intro- 
|duced the guinea, which has 21 shillings. 
| Clever, isn’t it? 

—Ennest F. Hout 
| Oak Park, Ill. 


Sir: Why should stocks not be traded 
and quoted in dollars and cents, dis- 
carding eighths and using tenths? This is 
not an original idea, but it would seem to 
have advantages. 

—M. THomas ACKERLAND 
New York, N.Y. 


Do-It-Y ourself 


Sm: From your recent article on the 
Celanese Corp. of America (“The Long 
Ordeal of Celanese,” Forses, April 15), 
I learned more about how to judge 
the worth of a company than I had ever 
known before. 

I was glad to be able to put some of my 
newly acquired knowledge to the test 
when I tried to decipher the annual 
statement of another company. Your 
article helped me considerably. 

—LILLIAN SCHWARTZ 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Futures’ Record 


Sir: Your article on Futures, Inc. (The 
Funds, Forses, May 1), omitted certain 
facts which I feel should be mentioned 
so that readers will not receive an erron- 
eous impression. On March 31, Futures, 
Inc. voluntarily terminated the con- 
tinuous public offering of shares, but has 
retained the redemption privilege which 
provides that shareowners can promptly 
receive prevailing net asset value for any 


shares that they may wish to sell. . . 
—Ricnarp D. DoncHIAN 
President, 
Futures, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Art and Mammon 


Sir: Malcolm Forbes came up with a 
timely surprise when he wrote about “Art 
and Mammon” (Fact and Comment, 
Forges, May 15). 

If some businessmen have turned to 
art, it is equally true that art in some 
quarters is big business. . . . I am sure 
that if those least concerned were to be 
apprised that some art purchased for a 
pittance, was sold in a few years for 
several hundred thousand, even the blind 
could see a certain resemblance to a 
wildcat oil well. 

—Cuar.es B. Rocers 
Huntington Hartford Foundation 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


No-Load Fund 


Str: We were interested to read the 
article “The No-Loads” (Forses, June 1), 
but we were disappointed that we were 
not included in your table and comments. 
With the current net asset value per 
share of $3,678.50 against $3,659.60 on 
December 31, 1959, we are ahead of the 
game, and would have deserved second 
prize for performance in your list of 
common stock funds. 

—GeorGcE NELSON 
President, 
Nelson Fund 
New York, N.Y. 


Demurrers 


Sir: I think you will live to eat you: 
bearish words about the chemical indus- 


try in your June 1 issue (“Trouble 
Ahead?” Forses, June 1.) For half a cen- 
tury the chemical industry has been a 
growth industry, and it is a good bet to 
go right on being one, despite a few 
short-term fluctuations in its fortunes. 

—J. A. Grier 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Str: Aramco may be all you say it is 
(“Still King,” Forses, June 1) as a profit- 
maker, but it still has to make its profit 
under the heel of the most backward 
government on earth. Saudi Arabia isn’t 
even feudal. It hasn’t yet got out of the 
days of slavery. 

—Lgr PENNINGTON 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: The article on loaded laggards 
(“How Real Are Those Assets?”, Forses, 
May 15) points up one fact of life: men 
like Thomas Mellon Evans and Gurdon 
W. Wattles are often vilified as “raiders” 
and worse. But it seems to me that we 
would all be better off if we had more 
men of this type shaking up old, ineffi- 
cient managements... . 

Just compare the records of their com- 
panies with those of the companies on 
your list. Theirs have done far, far better 
by stockholders who are, after all, the 
real owners of these firms. 

—THoMAS JAMISON 
Chicago, Ill. 
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«..a compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 


...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


—leased at $1,850 per month 


3SO...an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


390...an “Electronic Accountant”. .. electronically maintains com 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


3S0O...an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 
all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 

390...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
paper tape, and punched cards. 

..an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 

of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 





* TRADEMARK REG 


Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings ... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onic [aaa 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Whose famous hands’? 
VYNOSEe TaMous NanNds ; 
And how does Robertshaw 
give them the touch of 
everyday magic ? 


These are champion’s hands. The magic 
of their famous “baseball” grip made 
the top cash winnings of 1959 . . . over 
$53,000 . .. and captured the PGA award 
for Professional Golfer of the Year. 


Yet, at the touch of these same hands, 


dozens of everyday miracles also take § 


place. Hot water gushes from a shower, 


yet is instantly renewed. Car motors 
purr on winter mornings. Summer heat 9 
gives way to springtime comfort in the Gai 
home. For working with these hands is J 

the auto-magic of Robertshaw Controls. | 


Controls to give us the touch of everyday 
magic in this growing age of automation. 


10 


The famous hands at home cook a dawn 
breakfast before an early round of golf. . . 
crisping bacon and frying eggs to perfection 
without the “Burner-with-a- 
Brain.”* It’s just one of many automatic 
miracles in everyday life made possible by 
precision controls from the Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat Division, Youngwood, Pennsylvania. 
*American Gas Association Mark 
To check your identification of these 

famous hands see page 56 


Robertshaw &. 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


attention on 


) Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia « Eight U. S. 


Divisions * Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


SPAIN’S TOPSY-TURVY ECONOMY 


BarcELONA—It would be pleasant to be able to report 
that Spain is sharing fully in the economic resurgence 
that has swept Western Europe. Unfortunately, this is 
not so. Spanish industry and agriculture are both some- 
what better off today than they were a few years ago. 
But that is not saying much. The Iberian Peninsula re- 
mains not only the poorest area in Western Europe but 
the most stagnant. 

For the tourist, a farmer plowing his fields behind a 
mule is a picturesque sight. It’s pleasant for the tourist 
to be able to live well at the lowest prices in Europe. 
Spanish living is less than pleasant, however, for the 
peasant, whose inefficient methods and overworked land 
keep him and his children on the threshold of hunger. 
Nor does the famed Spanish fondness for the good life 
mean much to the civil servant who must drive a taxi at 
night to keep his children in shoes. Even here in Cata- 
lonia, most prosperous and industrialized part of Spain, 
the average factory worker earns just $30 to $60 a month. 

For their poverty, the 30 million Spaniards can in part 
blame history—which has been as cruel to this area as 
it has been attentive to it. They can also blame a frivo- 
lous climate and reluctant rainfall, which can ruin the 
crops and dry up the hydroelectric power on which 
Spain’s creaking industry depends. Add to that a harsh 
terrain with hardly a trace of mineral wealth and you 
have the recipe for a hard economic struggle. 

Nevertheless, veteran observers of the Spanish scene 
have emphasized over and over 
that the country need not be as 
poor as it is. Spain’s GNP last 
year came to just $7.5 billion. Her 
per capita income of $260 was far 
and away the lowest in Western 
Europe, being about one fifth of 
Britain’s, roughly one half of 
Italy’s. 

Instead of rising to the chal- 
lenge, the present government has 
tended to make matters worse. Its 
social philosophy ranks with 
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the weather and history as a cause of Spain’s economic 
backwardness. Wherever native enterprise or ingenuity 
tries to raise its head it is almost always smothered by 
the weight of a bureaucratic and paternalistic govern- 
ment. 

Talking with Spaniards and Americans here, the un- 
committed observer comes away with the sad conviction 
that the present Spanish government is dominated by 
economic attitudes that do not belong to the Twentiet! 
Century but to a semi-feudal, almost medieval, concept 
of economics. 

No one can start a business without endlesS applica- 
tions to the authorities and even then permission is by 
no means certain. Most of Spanish industry is con- 
trolled by joint labor and management syndicates whose 
interests are in keeping jobs at any price and in keep- 
ing prices high—and damn the public. This system handi- 
caps both management and labor. It is almost impossible 
for management to fire a worker once he is on the pay- 
roll. And labor, whose representatives are government- 
appointed, is forbidden to strike without official per- 
mission. “Your businessmen think it is hard to deal 
with Walter Reuther!” exclaimed one Spanish business- 
man who has been to the U.S. and admires American 
methods. “They should try negotiating with our industrial 
syndicates.” 

Not only do the syndicates control prices and working 
conditions, but thev control entry to their industry and 

capital expansion within it. To 
make matters worse, the dead 
hand of bureaucracy is directly 
on a major part of Spanish indus- 
try. The semi-public Instituto 
Nacional de Industria alone con- 
trols more than half of basic in- 
dustry—$870 million worth of it. 
Protected from competition, dis- 
couraged in every attempt at ini- 
tiative and forced into inefficient 
practices by a paternalistic la- 
bor policy, these state-dominated 


1] 





firms turn out inferior products at high costs. All this in 
spite of the fact that the state has channeled billions of 
dollars of its scarce capital into heavy industry. 

In the meantime, agriculture, which is Spain’s basic 
industry, has been neglected. A writer on Spanish affairs 
recently estimated that only 10% of the land was irrigated 
and that only one farm in 200 had tractors. In 1960, 
Spanish peasants sow and reap their crops largely by 
hand, nearly as their ancestors did 1,000 years ago. Little 
wonder that on a wheat acreage equal to France’s, Spain 
turns out only half as much grain. 

About the only saving grace for the average Spaniard 
is an elaborate social security system which tries to 
guarantee a certain minimum of accident, health and old- 
age insurance. But no one can doubt that the Spanish 
people would trade much of this for decent wages and a 
competitive price structure. 

In short, Spain in the 21st year of Franco’s regime is 
a land of topsy-turvy economics. This is not socialism. 
It is not free enterprise capitalism either. Spain supports 
a building boom in Madrid but until recently at least 
ran some locomotives on its railroads that were 100 years 
old. This is a state where 17% of the population gets 67% 
of the income and where hunger is a normal experience 
for millions. 

It is a state chronically short of capital 
and yet which makes it almost impossible 
for foreign capital to operate. A state so 
bureaucratized and tangled in red tape that 
notaries are one of the highest paid pro- 
fessions, earning on average half again as 
much as doctors and nearly ten times as 
much as teachers. 

For a while last year it began to look as 
though fiscal common sense would prevail 
in Spain. Spain was near bankruptcy and 
Franco turned to a younger, business-minded 
element. Two young economists came to the 
fore, Alberto Ullastres as Minister of Commerce and 
Mariano Navarro Rubio as Minister of Finance. Spain’s 
budget was balanced. The peseta was devalued. The end- 
less tangle of regulations was eased. Spain got another 
loan from Uncle Sam, this time for $418 million. 

But more recently the old guard has reasserted itself. 
As the young guard tried to push economic reforms they 
ran into increasing resistance. As things now appear 
in Spain, the battle is something of a standoff. The Span- 
ish economy is in the same anachronistic mess it was in 
before. 

As friends of Spain, we can only hope that Franco will 
listen to his progressive, free enterprise-minded advisors. 
The Spanish people deserve better things than their pres- 
ent economic system can give them. The government does 
not have forever to provide conditions for economic im- 
provement. 
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Minister of Finance Navarro 


EUROPE’S AIRLINES JOIN HANDS 


In Zurich last month, your Publisher was held up by 
an appointment and missed his SAS plane to Stockholm. 
Just five minutes later, the Swissair office had me booked 
on an Air France plane for the same destination. No red 
tape. No confusion. What might have cost me a full 24 
hours on a tight schedule ended as a merely minor incon- 
venience. 

This incident illustrates a major trend in international 
air travel today: the pooling by competing air lines of 
sales, bookings and even revenues. In Zurich, Swissair 
now handles bookings and maintenance for most of the 
airlines that use Zurich’s airport. Each line no longer has 
to go to the expense of having separate facilities. 

What ultimate forms this sharing of costs and facilities 
will take is by no means clear. What is clear is that the 
trend is toward pooling. Air France, Italy’s Alitalia, Bel- 
gium’s Sabena and West Germany’s Lufthansa have al- 
ready formed Air Union. According to reports, Air Union 
will probably provide joint maintenance of jet planes, 
joint ticketing and sales and common catering. All 
revenues would be tossed into a single pot and then 
shared among the members. 

Air Union is only one such pool. On the busy London- 
Paris run Air France and British European 
Airways have already set up noncompetitive 
schedules and have agreed on a split of 
revenues in proportion to their respective 
seating capacities on the run. Among the 
British Commonwealth group, BOAC, Air 
India, Quantas and Trans-Canada have 
formed a revenue pool. KLM, Swissair and 
SAS have not yet joined any major grouping 
but have been talking among themselves, 
and an ultimate deal is likely. 

Whatever varied forms this pooling may 
take, they are all attempts to help solve a 
common problem: the tremendous cost of adapting to 
the jet age. The maintenance of jet aircraft, their sheer 
size and carrying capacity makes small-scale airlines 
operation uneconomic. To compete with Pan American’s 
50-jet fleet the European airlines have had to find ways 
to cut unnezessary duplication of facilities and overhead— 
and to do so as far as possible without losing their 
national identities. 

My own experience in Europe convinced me that this 
pooling can be as advantageous to the public as to the 
airlines themselves. Is it not possible, then, that some 
form of pooling might help our ailing domestic airlines? 
Pressed by the same problems of jet costs and rising 
overhead as the international lines are, many of our car- 
riers are in sad financial straits. Short of outright merger, 
could they not consider sharing overhead, routes and 
equipment? It is something which bears looking into. 
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NATIONAL STEEL 


Pre-engineered steel buildings represent a 
small segment of the gigantic construction 
field, but in recent years the growth in 
demand for these versatile structures has 
been spectacular and the indicated future 
potential is unlimited. 


There is a reason. The utility and economy 
of the steel building have long been recog- 
nized. Now a dramatic new value has been 
added . . . attractive appearance. This has 
been achieved through modern design— 
through development of a wide range of 
beautiful finishes—through the combination 
of steel with other materials such as wood, 
stone, brick and glass. 


The result: steel buildings with eye appeal 


and striking individuality for which there 
is an ever-growing demand in industry, in 
commerce and on the farm. 


Our Stran-Steel Corporation is one of 
America’s largest producers of pre-engi- 
neered steel buildings and a leader in the 
move to architectural beauty. 


Stran-Steel was the first to offer buildings in 
factory-applied color. Today—just two 
years later—color is specified for approxi- 
mately 90% of the Company’s production. 
Stran-Steel has led in development of struc- 
tural refinements. And now, with the aid of 
the internationally famous design firm of 
Harley Earl Associates, it is raising the con- 
cepts of styling to an entirely new level. 


Added to the most modern design and finish 
are Stran-Steel buildings’ traditional ad- 
vantages of steel construction . . . strength, 
fast and economical construction, low 
maintenance cost, enduring weather protec- 
tion, maximum useable floor space 

As in all National Steel divisions, Stran- 
Steel’s objectives are to make the best 
products available today; to maintain con- 
sistent research and development to provide 
new and better products for tomorrow 


ThisSTEELMARK of the American 

steel industry tells you a product is * 
steel-made, steel-modern and steel- 4 Stee! + 
strong. Look for it when you buy. + 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation + Weirton Stee! Company 
Midwest Steel Corporation + Stran-Steel Corporation + Enamelstrip Corporation «+ The Hanna Furnace Corporation « National Steel Products Company 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


From two horses to 200-horsepower 
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YESTERDAY — “petroleum” was primarily kerosine, the fuel that fed the lamps and cooking stoves of 
America. Sold by local grocery and hardware merchants, it was delivered to them once a week. It was 


Texaco that first met the urgent need for twice-weekly deliveries, with its horsedrawn tank wagons. 
Daily deliveries soon followed. 


TODAY—the chief product of petroleum is gasoline, moved swiftly from storage point to market in 
giant, modern tank trucks. Today Texaco’s fleet of red trucks serves more than 39,000 Texaco Dealer 
stations across the nation. Alert marketing operations, based on service to America’s motorists, have 


contributed to Texaco’s continued growth. 


TEXACO @® 
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THE AMAZING HOUSE 
THAT OWEN CHEATHAM BUILT 


While competitors smiled and Wall Street won- 
dered, Owen Cheatham put together a solid com- 
pany out of borrowed money and ingenuity. Now 
the smiles have turned to envy, and Wall Street 
wonders why it didn’t think of the same thing itself. 


“Owen CHEATHAM,” said a well-known 
Wall Streeter recently, “is one of the 
few authentic geniuses in American 
industry today.” Fine words indeed 
and a compliment of a high order for 
the 56-year-old chairman of Port- 
land, Ore.’s Georgia-Pacific Corp.* 
But how does the investment banker 
justify his words of praise? Cheatham, 
after all, is simply the head of a 
timber and plywood company with 
annual sales of under $200 million. 
His personal fortune of perhaps $20 
million is eclipsed by those of literally 
scores of postwar millionaires in real 
estate, electronics, metals and Wall 
Street. 

Cheatham’s admirer confesses that 
he is not so much impressed by the 
magnitude of Cheatham’s accomplish- 
ment as by its quality. After all, once 
the real-estate boom got underway, 
it took little more than a sharp eye 
for values and access to some mort- 
gage money to make many men mil- 
lionaires. But Cheatham’s accom- 
plishment is unique. He made his 
killing and built a large and poten- 
tially lasting enterprise in timber. And 
timber was a business in which there 
seemed little growth and little money 
to be made, even as late in the post- 
war boom as 1953. 

Up 800%. By applying some clear 
financial thinking and original con- 
cepts to timber, Cheatham built 
Georgia-Pacific with a speed few com- 

*Georgia-Pacific Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 

p ice: 53%. Price range (1960): 
5934; low, 4242. Dividend (1959): 89.5c plus 
stock. Indicated 1960 payout: $1 plus stock. 


Earnings per share (1 .66. Total assets: 
$264.2 million. Ticker symbol. GXP. 
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panies, even in the so-called “growth” 
industries, could match. Between 1953 
and 1960, Georgia-Pacific’s cash flow 
swelled from around $4.2 million to 
$37.4 million, a rise of almost 800%. 
In the same period, the company’s 
sales more than trebled (to $192 
million). On a per share basis, GXP’s 
earnings rose from 30c a share to $2.66 
and cash flow from $1 to $7. By 
comparison, during these same years 
its major competitors made relatively 
plodding progress. U.S. Plywood man- 
aged to raise its earnings from $2.63 
a share to $5.25. Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


SPROUTING GIANT 


By whatever growth standards you 
apply, Georgia-Pacific stands head 
and shoulders above its rivals. It has 
outpaced them in sales, earnings, and, 
especially, in the all-important motter 
of cash flow. 
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ber got its net per share up from $1.48 
to $2. 

Against this amazing statistical 
background, GXP common put on one 
of the most impressive showings of an 
exceptionally freewheeling period of 
the Big Board. It rose from the equiv- 
alent of 2%4 in 1953 to a recent all- 
time high of 59%4. A starting invest- 
ment of $1,000 would have grown to 
$20,000 in just seven years. Little 
wonder that many Wall Streeters to- 
day stand in awe before Cheatham’s 
rapid rise. 

The 1953 Squeeze. Yet until the 
mid-Fifties, Georgia-Pacific had been 
a moderate but by no means spec- 
tacular success. With the help of some 
well-timed Wall Street equity financ- 
ing (through Blyth and Co.) and some 
equally well-timed mergers, Cheat- 
ham managed to raise Georgia-Pa- 
cific’s sales from $24.1 million in 1947 
to $66 million in 1953. 

But the bulk of GXP’s business was 
in the making and selling of Douglas 
fir plywood. It bought its raw ma- 
terial, timber, on the open market. 
After Korea, timber prices began to 
soar. In common with other plywood 
makers, Georgia-Pacific was prevent- 
ed by the intense competition from 
passing the higher costs on to its cus- 
tomers. The result (see chart, p. 18) 
was a severe squeeze profits. Georgia- 
Pacific’s earnings plummeted from 
$1.49 a share in 1950 to 30c in 1953. 

Thus 1953 was the time of decision 
for Cheatham. Had he failed to come 
to grips with this situation in his own 
unique way, he would have been 
written off as just another successful 
lumberman who built a big volume 
fast and then ran out of steam. But 
Cheatham did come to grips with the 
problem. And he turned potential de- 
feat into a decisive victory. 

Where’s the Wherewithal? Cheatham 
did not have to be a genius to realize 
that the big profit was not only in ply- 
wood but in the raw material, timber, 
as well. But where was Georgia- 
Pacific going to get the timber? Cheat- 
ham looked at his company’s bank 
balances. They contained just over 
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$2 million. No self-respecting large 
timber owner would even talk with 
him for that kind of money. 

Where was Georgia-Pacific going to 
get the money it needed for its cor- 
porate salvation? Sell more stock on 
Wall Street? Floating stock was just 
about impossible for GXP at a time 
when its earnings were dragging bot- 
tom and the outlook for the industry 
was bleak. Borrow it, then? On what 
collateral? 

In short, Georgia-Pacific had to 
buy timberlands without putting up 
much cash. As things stood, few on 
Wall Street gave much for GXP’s 
chances. They reckoned, however, 
without Owen Cheatham. Faced with 
the apparently impossible task of rais- 
ing his company by its corporate boot- 
straps, Cheatham did just that. He 
figured out a way to buy timber on a 
kind of installment plan. The project 
was so simple that most of Cheatham’s 
rivals just didn’t think it would work. 
“We were waiting,” one of them now 
confesses, “to see Cheatham fall flat 
on his face.” 

Enter, the Moneylender. Cheatham 
did not even stumble. What he did 
was simple, but it was also bold and 
imaginative. He persuaded such big- 
time moneylenders as the Bank of 
America and the Prudential Insurance 
Co. (whose president, Carrol Shanks 
now sits on GXP’s board) to lend 
him the money he needed to buy tim- 
berlands on loans which provided 
nearly the entire purchase price. 

By selling off part of some compa- 
nies he bought, Cheatham, in effect, 
was able to increase his own equity in 
the timber. Moreover, he convinced the 
lenders:that they were taking no risk. 
What could be simpler, argued he, 
than that GXP should pay them back, 
both principal and interest, from the 
proceeds of the trees as it cut them. 
The more timber it cut, the more cash 
it would generate. And yet the cut- 
over land would still remain as col- 
lateral and second growth timber 
would be coming along, ready to gen- 
erate more cash. 

The obvious trouble with the plan 
was that it meant saddling GXP with 
enormous amounts of debt. This was 
one factor that kept Cheatham’s com- 
petitors away. At one point in 1956, 
GXP owed $137 million in debt and 
had roughly $36.7 million in equity 
capital as a margin of safety. 

Conservative moneymen in the tim- 
ber industry and on Wall Street were 
shocked. What they overlooked was 
the fact that some of the U.S.’ soundest 
bankers had put their seal of ap- 
proval on Cheatham’s methods and 
backed it with millions in hard cash. 
To the bankers, the risk seemed a 
conservative one. 


Duck Shooting. Once the banks 
opened their vaults to him, Cheatham 
began buying timber right and left. 
In 1956 alone he plunked down $145 
million to buy two big lumber firms: 
until then, GXP’s total assets had 
amounted to just $59 million. Cheat- 
ham bought just about every tree he 
could get his hands on. Recalling 
these times, Cheatham likes to tell 
of the day he was being driven across 
the Texas prairie. On his knees 
Cheatham held his attaché case, and 
he was busily reading the morning 
mail. Among the letters, he came 
across an offer to sell a tract of forest. 
Cheatham didn’t wait to get to 
Abilene. He had his driver stop at 
the first gasoline station, called and 
borrowed on the phone the $12 million 
he needed to clinch the deal. Says he: 
“You've got to shoot the ducks when 
they’re flying overhead.” 

By the time Cheatham’s rivals 
joined the hunt there were precious 
few ducks left. When Booth-Kelly, 
one of the last privately owned tracts 
of forest lands went up for sale last 
year, U.S. Plywood tried to outdraw 
Cheatham. But the old pro went out 
and borrowed $39 million, snatched 
his quarry from under U.S. Plywood’s 
nose. 

Tax Breaks. To be sure, Cheatham 
could not have accomplished all this 
had the tax and banking laws not 
been working in his favor. For ex- 
ample: 

@ The Federal Reserve System in 
1953 amended its laws to permit banks 
to lend money on forest lands. To 
Cheatham, that meant Georgia-Pacific 
could buy those lands with hardly any 
down payment on relatively short- 
term loans. It could borrow money 
from the banks and insurance com- 
panies and then pay them back 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC’S CHEATHAM: 
he turns trees into money 
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from the earnings of the timber itself. 

@ Georgia-Pacific can buy a com- 
pany and sell off part without in- 
curring any taxable income. That 
way it can use the entire proceeds 
to reduce the cost of the remaining 
acreage and also help pay off the 
debt. 

@ All the profits on the sale of tim- 
ber are taxed at low capital gain 
rates, rather than the usual corporate 
rate of 52%. Add in the depletion al- 
lowance, and Georgia-Pacific could 
get its hands on what really was 
“green gold.” (For example, GXP’s 
effective tax rate last year was only 
30% vs. 52% for most industrial 
companies. ) 

The Forest & the Dollars. Yet, to talk 
of Georgia-Pacific purely in terms of 
Cheatham’s timber-hunting would be 
misleading. From offices in Oregon, 
New York and Georgia, Cheatham’s 
staff, headed by President Robert 
Pamplin and a team of uncommonly 
aggressive young executives (average 
age: 43), now run a company that is 
not only the nation’s biggest producer 
of fir plywood, but also makes kraft 
paper, chemicals, hardboards, redwood 
lumber and a whole raft of timber 
specialties. So widely spread are its 
operations, in fact, that Cheatham 
until just recently had to keep up 
three homes, in the Northwest, South 
and New York. 

But in talking with soft-spoken, 
carefully dressed Owen Cheatham, the 
conversation almost always drifts back 
to timber. For it is the trees that 
generate the uncommonly high cash 
flow that enables GXP to handle its 
debt and keep on growing. 

Reducing the economics of the 
Georgia-Pacific trees to simple, theo- 
retical terms it works like this: each 
1,000 board feet of timber is carried on 


FREE FORMS IN PLYWOOD: 
the economics are flexible, too 
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FEEDING VENEER INTO DRYING OVENS: 
the trick is to get one tree to do the work of three 


Georgia-Pacific books at an average 
cost of around $10. As harvested, that 
wood has a fair market value of $40. 
But before it is sold, Georgia-Pacific is 
then allowed to deduct a depletion 
allowance equal to the $10 cost of the 
wood. With the depletion out, Georgia- 
Pacific then reports an income of $30, 
on which it pays a capital gains tax of 
$7.50. “The timber division,” smiles 
Owen Cheatham, “is all capital gains.” 

Timid Rivals. Why, then, did not 
more plywood makers take to the 
woods? A natural question but not 
an easy one to answer. Timidity played 
a part. So did lack of vision. Some of 
them did not hear opportunity calling 
as Owen Cheatham did, or feared that 
the timber boom would not last. Per- 
haps too, his rivals lacked Owen 
Cheatham’s persuasive ways with the 
bankers. 

But in order to handle all this debt, 
rivals charge, Cheatham has had to 
violate some of the older rules of tree 
harvesting. Conservative timber men 
believe in spreading the harvest of 
forests over roughly an 80-year span 
to assure balanced regrowth. Both 
Weyerhaeuser and U.S. Plywood by 
and large follow this practice. 
Under Cheatham’s direction, however, 
Georgia-Pacific has reportedly been 
harvesting its first-growth timber on 
a basis that will see much of it cut 
within 25 years. This horrifies some 
conservationists and oldline timber 
men. But admirers of Cheatham’s 
methods point out that his system 
makes economic sense: proceeds of 
the first-growth timber will more 
than pay for the purchases, leaving 
Georgia-Pacific with a tidy profit dur- 
ing the cutting period and with free- 
and-clear ownership of the land and 
second-growth timber at the end. Be- 
sides, say they, 80 years is too long 


a period to be realisic from the 
economic point of view. 

Actually, two other factors also ex- 
plain Cheatham’s optimistic approach 
to debt. First, Georgia-Pacific’s $6.7- 
million interest charge on its timber 
is charged to its manufacturing plants 
Since those plants are in the 52% tax 
bracket, and interest is fully deducti- 
ble, Georgia-Pacific, in effect, is pay- 
ing interest with 48-cent dollars, but 
is earning 70-cent dollars. Secondly, 
as Cheatham told a group of bankers 
a few years ago, Georgia-Pacific’s cash 
flow (depletion and profits) normally 
covers its interest and dividend re- 
quirements by better than three dol- 
lars to one. 

Ironing Out the Dips. Added to that, 
Georgia-Pacific so far has managed to 
iron out many of the dips in its busi- 
ness. Consider plywood, which nor- 
mally makes up 35% of its total 
volume. Roughly 60% of this output 
goes into homes when housing starts 
are running high. When housing 
starts drop, so do plywood prices, and 
Georgia-Pacific can sell more for 
freight and refrigerator cars, truck 
trailers, foundry match plates and 
concrete forms. “In 1958, when hous- 
ing starts were off,” notes Cheatham, 
“our sales and profits were up.” 

Georgia-Pacific can easily shift the 
output of its mills from plywood to 
other products. Among them: lumber 
(normally 25% of sales) and a whole 
raft of forest products (30% of sales) 
“That way,” says Cheatham, “we've 
got some flexibility. When fir plywood 
goes down, you simply turn on the 
other faucet.” 

A non-plywood product, California 
redwood, now makes up 10% of 
Georgia-Pacific’s sales. Amazingly 
versatile, redwood will not warp or 
rot, two qualities which have put it 
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in extremely heavy demand. But red- 
wood is also scarce, its total annual 
production running to slightly less 
than one billion feet, and Georgia- 
Pacific owns a full one tenth of all 
the world’s supply. Redwood grows 
extremely fast and replaces itself 
almost as soon as it is thinned out. 

The Virginia Gentleman. The man 
who found this gold in the woods, 
Owen Robertson Cheatham, was born 
in Virginia in 1903, the great-great- 
great-great nephew of Benjamin 
Franklin. Though he came from a 
well-to-do family which had made 
its money in tobacco (an ancestor grew 
tobacco because he feared “the tim- 
ber will all be cut in 20 years”), 
Cheatham bypassed college and bor- 
rowed $100 from his mother, setting 
out to make his fortune. 

Five years later he was back home 
again, looking for more venture capi- 
tal. Cheatham had managed to save 
$6,000, and needed an equal amount 
to start the Georgia-Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., to sell and export southern 
hardwoods. Two local bankers each 
put up $3,000. Just two years later 
the company paid off its backers with 
$18,000 each in preferred stock. 

From then on, the company that 
was to grow into Georgia-Pacific was 
never to go without a profit, no mat- 
ter how lean the year. 

Plywood Plunge. It was not until 


1945, however, that Georgia-Pacific 
really became anything more than a 
salesman of other people’s lumber and 


assorted wood wares. “There was 
quite an export demand for plywood 
right before the war and after it,” 
Cheatham notes. “We used to try to 
buy a little of it, but it was tough.” 

So Cheatham acquired a small ply- 
wood plant from Weyerhaeuser and 
soon began expanding in that direc- 
tion. He did well for a few years and 
even went public with his first stock 
offering in 1947. But soon after he 
found himself choking from the tim- 
ber-plywood squeeze. To Cheatham, 
this was a sign that timber had been 
“re-born”: demand for it was running 
well ahead of supply. To wriggle out 
of it, the little southern company took 
the big leap into the Pacific North- 
west to get a source of Douglas fir. 

Mimicking the Meat Packers. But 
where will Cheatham go in the 
Sixties? There’s simply not much 
timber left in the U.S. for Cheatham 
to use his financial imagination on. 
Undaunted, Owen Cheatham now is 
going to the meat packers for inspira- 
tion. His idea: to step up timber 
profits by getting “everything but the 
squeal” from those bountiful trees. 
The best of our logs go for face ve- 
neers,” he points out, “then comes 
regular plywood and plywood special- 
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ties and then the lumber mills. The 
waste that is left over goes to the 
paper mills, and the bark goes into 
chemicals.” Adds he: “We’re not get- 
ting all the tree yet, but we’re on our 
way. Right now, we’re making one 
tree do the work of three.” 

This kind of technology already has 
brought in some tidy profits. Georgia- 
Pacific’s massive plywood and lum- 
ber mill at Toledo, Ore. is an example. 
This plant normally earned an extra 
profit of $1 million a year by selling 
off its waste. Determined to step up 
that return, Cheatham set a 250-ton- 
a-day pulp, paper and board mill 
right next to it. Then he hooked up a 
pipeline to blow the waste from the 
plywood and lumber mills into the 









































paper plant. Result: a new paper mill 
running almost entirely on waste, one 
which was showing pretax profits of 
$5 million a year on sales of $14 mil- 
lion shortly after its break-in period. 
“That mill is the best example,” says 
Cheatham, “of what we're after 
throughout the whole company.” 

Waste & Wood. GXP is proud of 
two other “breakthroughs” from 
waste. From tree bark and sawdust, 
Georgia-Pacific now makes profitable 
wood chemicals, mainly cyanides and 
such derivatives as glycerine. Along 
the same lines, low-grade green ve- 
neer and pulp soon will go into a new, 
cheaply made building panel called 
“Fibre-Ply.” 

Entirely aside from his timber ac- 
quisitions, Cheatham has spent $60 
million over the past five years to ex- 


pand and get more of the “squeal” 
from timber. So far, the program has 
raised Georgia-Pacific’s pretax profit 
margins from 4.6c on the sales dol- 
lar to 10.6c. Nevertheless, this wave 
has not yet reached its full crest. 

This year Cheatham is doubling 
paper and container-board operations 
at Toledo and is building a new ply- 
wood plant in Springfield, Ore., which 
will use the waste from the Booth- 
Kelly timber (chips from this wood, 
naturally, already are ear-marked for 
a new paper mill). Having tried out 
a pilot chemical plant at Portland, 
Georgia-Pacific now is building a ma- 
jor chemical complex there. Cooking 
on the back burner: a new paper and 
board mill at Samoa. 

Precise Predictions. Normally, cor- 
porate heads are perfectly willing to 
practice a little punditry on the long- 
term outlook. Where they sometimes 
balk is at forecasting profits for the 
immediate future. But Cheatham, with 
his cutting schedules and debt re- 
payment plans firmly in hand, is not 
one of these. “We’ve budgeted,” says 
he firmly, “profits of $18 million this 
year.” 

Such a figure would represent a 
new high for Georgia-Pacific, some 
27.5% above its profits in peak 1959. 
Cheatham feels, however, that these 
profits are merely a portent of more 
to come. Reason: all those new 
plants starting up this year. 

“In my book,” he reasons, “you lose 
money on a new plant in the first 
quarter, you break even in the next, 
and you get back your loss in the 
third quarter—and in the fourth quar- 
ter you make money. So 1961 ought 
to be a terrific year, because we'll 
have the advantages of all those new 
plants coming in this year.” 

Horrifying Thought. But what of 
Georgia-Pacific’s future? With the op- 
erating side of the business in Presi- 
dent Pamplin’s capable hands. Owen 
Cheatham spends a good deal of his 
time these days dreaming about a new 
frontier: Alaska. There Georgia-Pa- 
cific has cutting rights on 7.5 billion 
board feet of timber, roughly half as 
great as Georgia-Pacific’s U.S. re- 
serves and nearly double U.S. Ply- 
wood’s. Hardly any of it has ever been 
touched by a woodman's axe. 

Cutting rights on the U.S. Govern- 
ment-owned land were awarded to 
Georgia-Pacific, which has until July 
of next year to decide what it will do 
with them. Cheatham himself will not 
tip his hand, and the other wood- 
cutters in the industry do not know 
what is in it. But they are crossing 
their fingers against the day Cheat- 
ham combines the lands with another 
of those ideas which so shook up their 
trade in the early 1950s. 
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COMPANIES 


KIND-HEARTED 
CANNIBALS 


Why should a company buy 
shares of its own stock? 
There are several reasons— 
and all of them bode well for 
stockholders. 


Over his coffee at a popular Wall 
Street luncheon club one day last 
month a prominent investment bank- 
er was in a reflective mood. Said 
he: “Whenever I see a company 
buying its own shares, I want to know 
why. Sometimes a closer look will 
turn up a drastically undervalued 
situation in which management is 
wisely snapping up its own stock 
while it’s on’the bargain counter.” 

Sophisticated speculators are, of 
course, not the only people interested 
in a company’s dealings in its own 
stock—or in plumbing its motives. The 
company’s own stockholders may also 
well wonder what’s afoot when they 
see reports of substantial repurchases 
of their company’s stock. Often they 
vaguely suspect that something 
sinister may be in the wind. 

Actually quite the reverse is usu- 
ally the case. For such purchases 
are distinctly favorable to exist- 
ing stockholders. Whatever’ the 
motive, the purchases usually reflect 
management’s intention to maintain 
or strengthen the position of remain- 
ing stockholders. For the effect of 
reacquiring shares is always the same: 
by decreasing the number of shares 
outstanding, it increases both the 
earning power and the book value of 
each remaining share. 

Income & Qutgo. Many companies, 
of course, buy in their own stock only 


STEVENS’ STEVENS: 
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HILTON’S HILTON: 


in order to reissue it. Such is the case, 
for example, with General Motors’ 
widely imitated stock option and 
bonus compensation plans. To prevent 
equity dilution, each year GM buys 
enough of its shares in the open mar- 
ket to cover those issued under 
options and as bonuses. Last year 
such purchases totaled 803,927 shares, 
at a cost of some $42 million. Result: 
the shares thus issued diluted GM’s 
stockholders’ equity not a penny. 

Other major companies which use 
the same technique to cover their 
options and bonus plans, and which 
currently hold substantial amounts of 
their own common in the corporate 
treasury, include Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, J.P. Stevens and Mont- 
gomery Ward. Explains Stevens’ 
Finance Vice President John Fraser: 
“Our set policy is to buy in enough 
shares to cover any options granted, 
and we gear our purchases to the 
number of options.” 

Dehydrating the Equity. Fraser could, 
if he wished, have cited another side 
benefit from Stevens’ habit of buying 
its own stock. Lately it has been 
trading at about half its $54 book 
value. If these book values are real, 
reducing the number of shares out- 
standing sweetens up the equity and 
earnings of those that remain. Just 
such a tack was taken by Thomas M. 
Evans in his famous take-over of 
Crane Co. in 1958. When Evans took 
charge, Crane’s stock had a book value 
of almost $74 a share, a market price 
of just $38. By buying in 850,000 
shares, Evans concentrated the equity, 
accentuated the per share effect of 
improvements he was 
Crane’s operations. 

Oddly enough, such a policy some- 
times raises eyebrows among the con- 
servative gentry of the banking 
fraternity. “They feel,’ one financial 
man explains, “that it shows a lack of 


making in 


-—- BACK TO THE FOLD 


Whatever their motives, compo- 
nies which buy in some of their 
own shares on the open market 
are working nothing but good for 
their stockholders. Among some 
of the major companies which 
held substantial amounts of their 
own shares in the first quarter of 
1960: 


Ist Qtr Total 


Company Purchases Repurchased 


Denver & Rio 
Grande West. RR 

Federated Dept. 
Stores 

Hilton Hotels* 

Montgomery Ward 

Mission Corp.* 

Textron 

J. P. Stevens 

Universal Pics. 


*Month of April only 
report 


SOURCE: New York Stock Exchange 


2,100 147,605 
314,121 
685,938 
199,200 
271,800 
250,500 
20,000 120,000 
1,500 256,589 
Decrease from previous 


8,400 

2,100 

2,150+ 
18,200 
50,500 











x TEXTRON’S LITTLE: 
the motives are many, but the result is the same: protecting or sweetening the equity 


confidence on management's part 
about the future.” If anything, of 
course, it shows just the opposite—a 
fact which Wall Street traders have 
been quick to realize. 

Soothing the Shareholders. Such pur- 
chases sometimes have anothe: 
motive. In these days of business 
expansion through mergers, company 
managements have become highly 
sensitive to the charge of dilution 
(i.e., the temporary watering down of 
shareholders’ equity by issuance of 
shares to pay for acquisitions). Tex- 
tron Inc.’s Chairman Royal Little 
responded to that charge by setting up 
a program to reacquire up to 300,000 
shares for future deals. At last count 
he had acquired 250,000 of them in 
open market dealings. 

Sometimes, too, managements call 
in shares issued for past acquisitions 
when the assets thus acquired are 
resold. Nowhere is this more common 


GM’S DONNER: 





than in the property-swapping hotel 
business. Conrad Hilton’s Hilton 
Hotels, for example, currently holds 
no less than 688,000 shares of its own 
common, or 18% of the total author- 
ized. Explains Hilton’s Financial Vice 
President Charles L. Fletcher: “When 
we sell a hotel, we buy in the stock 
used to acquire it, since we’ve suffered 
a loss of earning assets. But we don’t 
retire that stock. It stays in the 
Treasury and we use it for future 
acquisitions.” 

No Cause for Alarm. Thus when a 
stockholder observes his company 
buying up its own stock, he has no 
cause for alarm. Notes one Wall 
Streeter: “It may not indicate a spe- 
cial situation, but it always indicates 
that management is alert to protect 
the stockholders’ interests.” 


BRANDED GOODS 


THE QUIET 
COSMETICIAN 





Beneath a surface of corpo- 
rate calm, Chesebrough- 
Pond’s Straka has been 


working a quiet revolution. 


Ir TaKEs little persuasion to convince 
women that keeping beautiful is a 
necessity, not a luxury. Nevertheless, 
the cosmetics companies run a con- 
stant low-grade fever to keep women 
convinced that their own latest prod- 
ucts are the best way to do it. 

So competitive is the trade these 
days that lipsticks, face powder and 
nail polishes change color, packaging 
and product names with the seasons. 
Yet, by frenetic dedication to the 
proposition that beauty is skin deep, 
some cosmetics men have been able 
to fashion a profitable business. Item: 
Revlon, Inc., No. Two in sales behind 


CHESEBROUGH’S STRAKA: 
for the bulk of profits he counts on... 
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BOTTOM OF THE HEAP 


Among the major cosmetic manufac- 
turers, Chesebrough-Pond’s has re- 
cently been at the bottom of the heap. 
Its sales have grown more slowly than 
those of sither of its three principal 
rivals and its profit margins have been 
lower. 


























Avon products, now boasts annual 
sales of $125 million and earnings of 
$4.19 a share, treble those of 1955. 

In the midst of this, looking pretty 
much like a country stranger in a 
Manhattan rush hour, has come staid 
old Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc.* In a 
generally flamboyant industry, Chese- 
brough-Pond’s is by far the most con- 
servative. Although Chesebrough has 
a high-fashion line of cosmetics in re- 
cently acquired Prince Matchebelli 
products, perhaps this conservatism 
explains why it hasn’t been making 
money on it. President Jerome Straka 
still depends on his Vaseline line and 
his well-established Pond’s products 
(face creams, powder and lipstick) to 
pull in his profits. 

Conservative Profits, Too. This con- 
servative look has washed over into 
company profit-and-loss sheets. Al- 
though Chesebrough boosted sales 
11.7% to $66 million last year and 
pushed earnings up 9.5% to $1.38 a 
share, its ratio of earnings per share 
to book value was one of the lowest in 
the industry. At 14.4%, C-P’s return 
could hardly be described as meager, 
but neither could it compare with 
Avon’s 32.6% or Revlon’s 31.4%, and 
its net profit margin runs about 6%, 

*Chesebrou ~- -Pond’s, Inc. Traded Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. Recent price: 3034. 
Price range (1960): high, 33%; 
Dividend (1959) : 


. Earnings per share (1959): $1. 
assets: $39.8 million. Ticker symbol: CBM. 


while competitors regularly cull 8% 
to 10% from sales. 

Chesebrough men are the first to 
admit their dissatisfaction with this 
situation. But as experts in cosmetics, 
they are sure looks can be deceiving. 
Beneath the superficialities of staid- 
ness, Chesebrough men affirm, Straka 
has been working a quiet revolution. 

Far from Complacent. In the past 
year alone, he has lopped off three 
smaller plants, concentrating virtually 
all of his manufacturing in the big 
efficient plant at Clinton, Conn. In 
addition, the Pond’s line has been 
repackaged (although the change is 
modest by the industry’s dazzling 
standards). And despite his obvious 
reliance on his tried & true products, 
Straka is far from complacent about 
the relatively weaker showing of new 
products such as the Matchabelli line, 
Seaforth and Black Watch toiletries 
and Aziza eyes makeup. Says he: 
“We think there’s a lot of progress to 
be made in pushing our older products 
. .. but we will not be satisfied until 
the new products become an impor- 
tant part of our total sales volume.” 

Backing words with deeds, Straka 
in 1959 trebled research facilities and 
doubled technical manpower. In six 
years as chief executive he also has 
cleaned house in the executive suite. 
All of his divisional chiefs are new, 
and the oldest is 53. 

“The big steps are all behind us 
now,” says Vice President & Treas- 
urer William Watson. “We ought to 
start moving this year.” He may be 
right. Matchabelli products, for in- 
stance, are budgeted for a profit this 
year for the first time. 

New Format. Judged by its rivals, 
Chesebrough still has a look of staid- 
ness. But by its own standards, 
Straka’s moves have been those of a 
man in a hurry. After all he was the 
man who gave the Chesebrough- 
Pond’s annual report a new format. 
And that was something that hadn’t 
changed in almost a hundred years. 


VASELINE COUNTER DISPLAY: 
.. tried & true old favorites 
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MACHINERY 


THE RESTORATION 


If Robert Potter can get E. 

W. Bliss Co. back to where it 

was in 1954, he will be doing 
quite a job. 


Scarcety had Robert Potter been 
catapulted four years ago into the 
chief executive post of E.W. Bliss Co.* 
(total assets: $59.4 million) when the 
sky seemed to fall in. Here were the 
problems that engineer Potter, who 
had risen to works manager of the 
rolling mill division in his early thir- 
ties, had to work on his slide rule: 

@ Bliss’ defense business (machine 
guns, tank turrets) was wasting away 
with other conventional weapons in 
an ICBM age. 

@ The company’s mechanical and 
hydraulic press business, then ac- 
counting for half of total volume, was 
approaching the end of a good cycle. 
(“The auto companies, the biggest 
volume buyers, had bought heavily 
through 1954-55,” explains Potter, 
“and then began to flood the second- 
hand market. Prices are still de- 
pressed as a result.”) 

@ Then the rolling mill division 
joined the nosedive. During the capi- 
tal goods recession of 1958, Potter 
could do little but watch in dismay as 
Bliss’ earnings slumped from 1956's 
$3.01 per share to 3c in 1958 and 48c 
in 1959. 

Gleam of Light. Last month, for al- 
most the first time since he took office, 
Potter had a bright side to look at. He 
had just reported the best quarterly 
earnings (50c a share) since June 
1957, and the outlook for the Canton, 
Ohio company seemed comparatively 
good. Speculated Potter: “We could 
be back to earnings of $4 a share in 
two or three years’ time.” 

The improving capital goods market 
was one factor in Bliss’ recovery but 
more important were the changes 
Potter began making soon after he 
took over. When business was blackest 
in 1958 and 1959, he sold the 50-year- 
old Toledo foundry and closed the 
Toledo and San Jose, Calif. press- 
making plants, trimming the work 
force by nearly 20%. The resultant 
economies not only contributed to this 
year’s good first quarter showing, but 
also released capital for other uses. 

Safety in Safety. Potter used some 
of the money to reduce Bliss’ de- 
pendence on capital goods. Last No- 


*E.W. Bliss Co. Traded NYSE. Recen 
rice: 15%. Price range (1960): high, 20%; 
ow, 1544. Dividend (1959): none. 

1960 payout: none. Earni per share (1959) : 
48c. Total assets: $59.4 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: EWB. 
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BLISS’ POTTER: 
he inherited trouble 


vember he completed purchase of 
Gamewell Co. (total assets: $15.5 mil- 
lion), makers of police telegraph sys- 
tems plus fire alarms and other 
fire-fighting equipment. Potter re- 
gards Gamewell as virtually cycle- 
proof. “When business goes to hell,” 
he says, “the mayor doesn’t stop 
spending money.” With its rolling 
mill and equipment division (25% of 
volume) benefiting from better steel 
industry and other demand, Bliss is 
obviously set for a much better year. 

The press business is still the alba- 
tross around Potter’s neck—albeit, at 
20% of volume, a much smaller one. 
If he can figure his way out of that 
one, he might soon have Bliss back 
up where it was when he took over. 
That, considering all the troubles he 
inherited, would be no mean accomp- 
lishment. 


POURING CONCRETE: 
shipments in ’60 should equal ’59’s 


CEMENT 


LOWERED SIGHTS 


January’s rapt prospects have 
now given way to June’s sober 
second-thoughts for U.S. ce- 
ment makers. Present out- 
look: business moderately 


good. 


Wen tHe kind of gold-rush business 
U.S. cementmakers expected did not 
materialize this spring, they blamed 
it on the weather. But good times, 
they reasoned almost universally, were 
only postponed, not disproven. 

But by last month, January’s ebul- 
lience had given way to sober second 
thoughts. “Up to now,” said Mar- 
quette Cement’s President Walter A. 
Wecker, “we have held the view that 
[construction] work not done because 
of bad weather was merely deferred 
But when deferment accumulates for 
four months, it becomes questionable 
whether enough time remains to catch 
up.” 

The Letdown. If 1960 is still to prove 
a record year, there is a lot of lag to 
make up. In the year’s first four 
months, cement shipments fell 13% 
behind those in the same period last 
year. Comments Lone Star Cement’s 
President Horace A. Sawyer: “I don’t 
know whether now we could ever 
catch up.” His one hope that the 
cementmakers could was admittedly 
slim. “Since our business is erratic 
by nature, cement shipments may run 
ahead later in the year.” 

On the whole, however, Sawyer did 
not feel badly let down. Said he: “We 
should not be disappointed if we only 
equal, or fall slightly below, our 1959 
results. You have to expect the rough 
with the smooth.” 

His feeling was shared by Lehigh 
Portland Cement’s President Joseph 
S. Young. “We feel,” said Young 
early this month, “that shipments 
throughout the United States in 1960 
should approximate last year’s ship- 
ments.” Of much the same mind was 
Alpha Portland Cement’s President 
Robert S. Gerstell. His prediction was 
flat. “We are going to ship,” he said, 
“practically as much this year as last.” 

Vanished Hopes. To be sure, all! this 
was a far cry from the 4% or 5% gain 
in cement shipments economists were 
forecasting for the year just six 
months ago. And it had its reverbera- 
tions in Wall Street’s reckonings. Said 
Estabrook & Co.’s John P. Trenholm: 
“T've scaled down my cement com- 
pany earnings estimates considerably. 
Early in the year I anticipated a 10% 
average gain. Now I think it is more 
likely to run around 2% or 3°%.” 





COPPER 


THE 
UNKINDEST CUT 


Do you think of corporate 

officers as knowing “insid- 

ers?” Often they are just as 

puzzled by the market's ways 
as anyone else. 


Tue last thing most corporation 
presidents will admit being concerned 
about is the price of their company’s 
stock. Their own judgment, they 
imply, is business judgment; let the 
market apply its own as it will. 

How So? One man who frankly feels 
otherwise is Robert P. Koenig, presi- 
dent of big ($246.1-million assets) 
Cerro de Pasco Corp.* Skeptics may 
question copper’s future growth trend, 
and Koenig calmly keeps his own 
counsel. Pessimists may outrageously 
underestimate Cerro de Pasco’s next 
year’s earnings, and Koenig does not 
bat an eye. But one thing does make 
Cerro’s boss wince, the unkindest cut 
of all: the going market price of the 
company’s stock. Says he: “I'll never 
understand how those boys add up 
things that way.” 

Cause of Koenig’s perplexity is a 
simple comparison. Cerro de Pasco 
stock last month was selling around 
31. Its book value is $65.32 a share. 
Observes Koenig with a puzzled sigh: 
“At that price you get our mines, our 
plants, our cash for a mere half book 
value, and you get all these bright 
guys up here for nothing.” 

As Koenig sees it, that all adds up 
to an uncommon bargain. Five fab- 
ricating plants acquired in recent 
years now account for a good half of 
Cerro’s consolidated profits—as safe 
and secure a half as could be wanted. 
The balance comes from Cerro’s 
fabled (and steady-earning) Peruvian 
mines, from which it produces some 
of the world’s lowest-cost copper, zinc, 
lead and precious metals. What, 
Koenig implies, is there to rate so low 
in that? 

Nor is Koenig much impressed by 
another current Wall Street worry: 
copper’s losses in traditional markets 
to other metals. “Aluminum,” he 
argues, “is going into building ma- 
terials—sure. But doorknobs of alu- 
minum are cheap and shoddy things 
compared to brass doorknobs.” Nor 
does the complaint that copper pro- 
duction capacity far outruns demand 
seem to him at all persuasive. “Over- 


*Cerro de Pasco Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent rice: 305g. Price noses ee): high, 42; 
low, Dividend (1959) : 1 plus 5% stock 
Indicated 1960 payout: $1 hive sh stock. Earn- 
ings per share (1959): $3.21 after depl. Total 
assets: $246.1 million. Ticker symbol: CDP 
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CERRO’S ROBERT KOENIC: 
doomed to plod 


capacity,” he snorts, “is really a de- 
sirable thing in our kind of business. 
No customer who has a choice is going 
to buy a metal if he is kept sitting on 
the thin edge of supply and demand.” 

Doomed to Plod? In any case, adds 
Cerro’s boss indignantly, overcapacity 
is not souring investors on other 
metals stocks. “Steel,” he points out, 
“is running along with about 40% ex- 
cess capacity, and the excess capacity 
in aluminum is larger than that in 
copper.” 

Such arguments notwithstanding, 
the market’s voice last month was 
clear. Despite its 107% rise in first 
quarter earnings, Cerro’s stock was 
still selling at a lowly level of less 
than ten times estimated 1960 earn- 
ings of $3.48 per share after depletion. 
Asked Koenig in genuine perplexity: 
“Are we doomed forever to go on this 
plodding, pedestrian way?” 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIERS 


THE TEN DAYS 


In hard-bitten terms, the new 

regime at Curtiss-Wright last 

month spelled out its plans 
for the future. 





Not In years had the press heard so 
much straight talk from secretive 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.* Last fortnight, 
in Manhattan’s Sheraton East Hotel, 
T. Roland (“Ted”) Berner, the Wood- 
ridge, N.J. firm’s new chairman of 
ten days standing, appeared before a 
dozen newsmen. In strenuous words 
he made it amply clear that, for better 
or worse, there were changes ahead 
for ailing Curtiss-Wright. 

Exodus. Changes were clearly need- 


*Curtiss- woe oe Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: Price ‘eo (1960) : 
Site: low. i644. Dividend (1859) - $a 25, 
ome 1960 payout: $1. Earnings 
{ ): 


$1.71. Total assets: BI. 
w 


million. 
Ticker symbol: 


ed. Under the 1l-year regime of Roy 
T. Hurley, ended last month with his 
resignation, Curtiss-Wright’s once- 
handsome aircraft engine business had 
gone to pot. Continual attempts at 
diversification have spread product 
lines so far and so thin that the com- 
pany earned the sobriquet in Wall 
Street of “the Great Whatizzit.” Earn- 
ings declined for three years running, 
and dividends had been cut twice 
within the past year. 

Normally Roy Hurley kept aloof 
from stockholders’ serious questions, 
remained unavailable to reportorial 
fact hunters. But he seldom missed 
a chance to plump for some headline- 
making new products, such as his 
“Air-Car,” however tangential to the 
company’s basic fortunes. Such gusty 
promotions, interspersed with news 
of becalmed earnings and lower 
dividends, gave Curtiss-Wright stock 
a reputation for gyrations, eventually 
touched off an inquiry by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. By 
early this year, Hurley and Curtiss- 
Wright directors were clearly at a 
parting of the ways. 

The Brutal Job. “I’m not as high on 
anything as Mr. Hurley was,” pro- 
claimed Berner. “I just want to get 
the record straight.” Cool-headed. 
articulate Berner, who bosses his own 
law firm, has been a Curtiss-Wright 
director since 1949, the year Hurley 
became president. He admits he has 
had little experience in corporate 
operation, but claims he has one big 
qualification: “I recognize the task.” 

Ahead of him Berner sees “prob- 
ably the most brutal job in industry 
today.” His plans? He is considering 
possible mergers and acquisitions. He 
plans to “shake up” unprofitable units. 
And he hopes to strengthen Curtiss- 
Wright’s defense business, about 50% 
of sales. “That,” concedes Berner, 
“is the ideal ratio, but it hasn't 
worked.” 

Blood, Sweat & Tears? Curtiss- 
Wright's new chairman is busily look- 
ing for several new top operating men. 
“If we get talent superior to mine as 
either chairman or president,” he says, 
“Tl step down . . . But if I have to 
be the sacrificial lamb, I will be.” 
Berner’s reference to sacrifice seemed 
to be no accident. Throughout his 
remarks ran repeated suggestions 
that rejuvenating Curtiss-Wright 
might prove to be a long and costly 
job, mean perhaps even yet greater 
inroads into earnings. 

One thing Berner does owe Roy 
Hurley: he left the company with lots 
of money in the till. At the end of 
1959, Curtiss-Wright had more cash 
($62.9 million) and a higher current 
ratio ($3.60 assets per dollar of lia- 
bilities) than it has had in nine years. 
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STEEL 


HUNGRY, YES; 
STARVING, NO 


Facing the sharpest produc- 

tion cutbacks since the 1958 

recession, the nation’s steel- 

men are still talking a con- 
fident game. 


THE DINNER was a royal feast—a clear 
soup, fruits of the sea in a Newburgh 
sauce, filet of prime beef, baked 
Alaska, coffee, Coronas. But for all 
that, most of the 1,200-odd top exec- 
utives gathered for the American 
Iron and Steel Institute’s annual din- 
ner in New York late last month 
seemed as hungry as sharks. “Right 
now,” muttered one market develop- 
ment man, “there is only one thing 
worth talking about—sales.” 

He was not alone in that feeling. 
For even as the nation’s top steelmen 
were winding up two days of meet- 
ings and mutual brain-picking at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the industry’s oper- 
ating rates were tumbling. After 
running at near-capacity levels 
through the first quarter of 1960, 
production of the industry as a whole 
had fallen to 80% of capacity in April, 
below 70% in May, and went into 
this month at only 62% of rated 
capacity. 

Peaks Here, Valleys There. Any such 
average, of course, is only an aver- 
age. One unaverage bright spot in 
the whole: the Detroit area, where 
the Great Lakes division of National 
Steel, among others, operated at an 
average 89% of capacity last month, 
thanks chiefly to sturdy demand from 
the automakers. Another was the 
bustling Chicago market, scene of 
operations of Inland Steel and an 
area in which U.S. Steel, Republic 


LINEUP OF STEEL INGOTS: 
The yards were full of metal .. . 
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and Youngstown Sheet & Tube have 
big plants. There, operating rates 
were running four or five points 
above the mean. 

Elsewhere, however, the hard fact 
was that the industry, taken as a 
whole, is now slashing ingot produc- 
tion as hard as it did during the 
worst of the 1958 recession. In some 
places, cutbacks have been even 
steeper. Southern mills, for ex- 
ample, have recently been operating 
at only 53% of capacity. For the last 
week in May, the Youngstown dis- 
trict (which includes big plants of 
Republic, U.S. Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube) reported operations at 
40%, and as June opened the rate had 
fallen to just 27% of capacity. “You 
have to go back to the mid-1930s,” 
observed Myron H. Watkins, sales 
vice president for Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, “to find rates this low.” 

Yet were things really as bad as 
they seemed? Hardly that. For if 
steelmen were getting hungrier, they 
were far from starving. Because of 
laggard demand for most pipe prod- 
ucts, Youngstown Sheet’s Ohio plants 
were banking furnaces and laying 
men off. But at Chicago, where the 
company has more than half its total 
capacity, Watkins reported that de- 
mand for tin plate and other flat- 
rolled products was holding up quite 
well. Thus, over-all Youngstown 
Sheet was doing far better than its 
name would suggest. 

Zero Equals Eighty. In actual fact, 
it is all too easy for outsiders to exag- 
gerate the importance of ingot-mak- 
ing rates alone. A prime case in 
point: middling-size Sharon Steel, 
another Youngstown-area producer. 
Sharon’s operating rate as June be- 
gan: absolute zero. “Yet,” commented 
one Sharon man, “our finishing plants 


are working at 80% of capacity.” So 
big had Sharon’s stock of ingots 
grown that it could easily feed its 
rolling mills for a week or more from 
ingots on hand. Adds the Sharon 
man pointedly: “We get paid for 
finished steel, not ingots.” 

Like Sharon, almost every 
producers’ ingot-storage 
overflowing right now. Hence the 
sharp downturn in the industry’s 
ingot rate, while rolling and finishing 
mills are still fairly busy. 

As most steelmen see it, their cus- 
tomers overbuilt inventories of fin- 
ished steel products in the wake of 
last year’s strike, now are actually 
using more steel than they are buy- 
ing. Eventually, steelmen believe, 
they will have to replace it. 

Public Guesses, Private Hunches. Pub- 
licly, such powerful industry men as 
Roger Blough, chairman of US 
Steel, have estimated that steel users’ 
inventories will be pared down 
enough by August to pave the way 
for a decisive upturn in operating 
rates. Privately, however, some 
steelmen look for a pickup as early 
as July, despite the customary slow- 
down for vacations at both steel pro- 
ducers’ and users’ plants. 

With the year not yet half over, 
this seems to be the industry’s think- 
ing on the year’s results: 

Propuction: Still a chance for a 
record year, but in any case close to 
the peak 117 million ingot tons 
poured in 1955. This would mean an 
over-all operating rate for the year 
approaching 80%. 

Sates: Should top the record $15.6 
billion of 1957—thanks to price in- 
creases since then—even if produc- 
tion sets no new records. 

Prorits: Could top the record $1.1 
billion net of 1957 if, as seems likely 
in view of heavy modernization pro- 
grams, the industry can equal that 
year’s 7.3% return on sales. 


major 
yards are 


ROLLED STEEL: 
. but the mills were busy enough 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


THE QUIET WAR 


Very few want to say so, but 

it’s hardly a secret that price 

cutting is playing hob with 

profit margins in heavy elec- 
trical equipment. 





A war was being fought last month 
with nary a communique to record 
its progress. It was a price war, and 
it was being waged by manufacturers 
of heavy electrical equipment such 
as transformers, circuit breakers, and 
switchgear. But it was a remarkably 
quiet war, which nobody seemed to 
want to talk about. 

Almost nobody, that is. Address- 
ing his stockholders, William M. 
Scott Jr., president of I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., let the cat out of the 
bag. Scott was explaining why I-T-E 
had turned in such a poor showing in 
1959 ($1.99 a share vs. $2.85 in 1958), 
and would report drastically lower net 
in 1960’s first quarter ($34,000 vs. 
$47,000 the year before). Said 
Scott: “Prices for electrical equip- 
ment are in complete chaos and run- 
ning 25% to 30% less than in 1957. 
Frankly, it’s as bad as the ‘White 
Sale’ of 1955.” 

“What War?” I-T-E, with annual 
sales last year of $118.5 million, was 
not the only one feeling the pinch. 
Mighty General Electric counts on 
heavy electrical utility equipment for 
some 22% of its $4.3 billion volume, 
Westinghouse for perhaps 35% of 
$2 billion in annual sales. Allis- 
Chalmers gets an estimated 30% of its 
$540-million volume from utility gear. 

But I-T-E was the only company 
that would admit anything was 
wrong. A Westinghouse spokesman 
tried to dodge the issue altogether. 
“Historically,” hedged he, “there has 
always been some fluctuation in the 
prices of electrical apparatus.” Wil- 
lis Scholl, executive vice president 
of Allis-Chalmers, was only slightly 
more communicative. “The market,” 
said he, “hasn’t been as firm as we'd 
like to see it.” 

But if the sellers were reticent, the 
customers were not. Purchasing 
agents for the expansion-minded 
utilities were having a field day. 
Chuckled one utility buyer of heavy 
equipment: “If you bargain hard 
enough today you can get yourself a 
deal on almost any piece of equip- 
ment.” Said Purchasing Agent Robert 
M. Mills of American Electric Power: 
“Everybody does seem awfully anx- 
ious to get the next piece of work.” 

1955 Again? Would all this price 
cutting lead to a repetition of the so- 
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ASSEMBLING GENERATOR: 
the sellers were anxious 


called “White Sale” of 1955, when the 
big electrical manufacturers cut 
prices of heavy equipment by as 
much as 45%? Manufacturers had 
good reason to hope it would not get 
that bad. It was in 1956, when heavy 
equipment orders written at 1955's 
cut-rate prices began to be delivered, 
that GE’s profit margins dropped to 
their second-lowest levels in a dec- 
ade. Westinghouse, its troubles com- 
pounded by a five-month strike, 
barely stayed in the black. Allis-Chal- 
mers plunged into a profit decline. 

Whether the Quiet War of 1960 
would be as costly to the big com- 
panies as the White Sale of 1955 
remained to be seen. I-T-E, appar- 
ently the hardest hit, saw little room 
for optimism. “Frankly,” said Vice 
President and General Manager 
Harry Buck, “we think nobody can 
make money on certain lines at to- 
day’s levels. We know of one job 
where $2.5 million worth of equip- 
ment was delivered for just $1.3 
million.” 

Who's Hurt? For such companies as 
GE, of course, even a serious price 


L-T-E°S SCOTT : 
too few irons in the fire 


war would do less damage than for 
I-T-E. GE, Allis-Chalmers and West- 
inghouse, probably in that order, 
have plenty of other irons in the fire. 
“These big broad-lined companies 
can make up their losses from other 
products. We can’t,” agrees I-T-E’s 
Buck. “But,” added Buck, “these 
price debacles hurt everyone.” 
Conclusion: no matter how healthy 
the economy turns out to be later in 
1960 and early 1961, the big electri- 
cal equipment manufacturers will be 
feeling a certain amount of pain as 
an aftermath of 1960's Quiet War. 


BONDS 


LION-AND-LAMB 
DEPARTMENT 


TVA’s visit to Wall Street 

proved that a customer is 

still a customer, no matter 

what name you once called 
him. 


Watt Srreet oldsters blinked with 
disbelief last month, but there was 
no denying the fact: the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was in town to pave 
the way for its first bond financing 
ever. An imposing TVA truce team, 
including Directors Brooks Hays and 
A.R. Jones and General Manager 
Aubrey J. Wagner made the trip, 
wooed Wall Streeters with color 
films and an array of figures from 
TVA’s first quarterly report. 

Their truce terms were stiff: a rat- 
ing “higher than the top risk public 
utility obligations of private corpo- 
rations” for the $500 million in 
revenue bonds that TVA plans to 
market in the next four years. Ac- 
tually, TVA plans to spend some $925 
million on new capacity over the 
period but will raise more than $400 
million internally. 

Whether they got all their de- 
mands or not, they were certainly 
getting respectful attention on Wall 
Street. Forgotten were the old 
slogans about “socialized power” and 
"Wall Street wolves.” A spokesman 
for one syndicate (four will bid on 
the first $50-million issue sched- 
uled this fall) even pointed to the 
huge federal outlay on TVA since 
1945 as a plus for the bonds. “Re- 
member,” he said, “that TVA has 
a very substantial equity, built up 
by Government investment over the 
years. Performance has been very 
satisfactory, and management has 
shown itself to be of the first order. 
These bonds will get, if not the 
highest rating, then the next highest.” 


Forses, suNE 15, 1960 





Like the Vast Operations of a Railroad... 


there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


America has 394,804 miles of railroad track 
serving 412 million passengers and transport- 
ing more than 2,500,000,000 tons of freight 
every year. It takes more than one million rail- 
road employees to perform this enormous task. 

But few people realize all that stands behind 
modern railroad transportation. 

Likewise, few motorists pulling into their 
local Cities Service station think of the vast 
network of people and facilities behind that 
tankful of gasolene. It takes Cities Service 

L . drilling crews in five continents, thousands of 
eat Bap ecg sop do dighag miles of pipelines, huge refineries and modern 
_.. Detroit by 10. Railroads research laboratories to produce gasolene. 
have always played a vital part And it takes investment... over a billion dol- 
in the growth and prosperity lars so far to build and maintain these modern 
of our cities and towns. Cities Service facilities. 

Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for progress 
—more jobs and more and better 
oil products. 


Railroads cover the country 
with a complex web of tracks. 


Forses, JUNE 15, 1960 





TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SHORT-LIVED 
PROSPERITY? 


With a nice blend of ingenu- 
ity and luck, textile machin- 
ery men are finally making 
good money. But their time 
may already be running out. 





For years the handful of New 
England-based firms which specialize 
in textile machinery have been 
shabby outsiders in the general pros- 
perity. But the sweet smell of success 
hung over Atlantic City’s (NJ.) 
cavernous Convention Hall last month 
where 17,000 mill men from the US. 
and abroad swarmed through $30 mil- 
lion worth of exhibits. It was the first 
industry-wide show of textile 
machines in six years. At show’s end 
the machine builders were gleefully 
sniffing the winds of demand and 
patting their swollen order books. 
They were predicting that 1960 
industry volume might exceed the 
high of recent years ($407 million in 
1956) by as much as 20% to 25%. 

Giad Tidings. All the industry’s ma- 
jor companies had similar tales to tell. 
Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., on 
whose looms the great bulk of US. 
woven fabric is produced, reported a 
first-quarter volume up 24% over the 
same period last year. Gains for later 
1960 quarters may be smaller, noted 
Draper Vice President William K. 
Child, because the boom was already 
begun by late 1959. But Draper 
second-quarter sales measured in new 
loom units were up 30% over 1959, 
and might be 40% to 50% ahead for 
the year. And Draper may be further 
sustained by its newly introduced 
shuttless loom, 1,200 of which are 
now running in U.S. test installations. 

Even rosier was the glow around 
Draper’s near neighbor, Whitin Ma- 
chine Works of Whitinsville, Mass., the 
largest U.S. producer of preparatory 
and spinning equipment. John H. 
Bolton Jr., Whitin’s sales vice presi- 
dent and heir apparent, estimated 
company volume at some $60 million 
in 1960, up 25% from 1959, and 
reported the biggest order backlog in 
ten years. As for this year’s net, 
Whitin President John H. Bolton 
reported a “reasonable expectancy” of 
$4 a share, vs. a $2.64 loss only two 
years back. 

Saco-Lowell’s Timing. The deepest 
sighs of relief at the order blizzard 
came from Whitin’s No. One com- 
petitor, Saco-Lowell Shops. Saco- 
Lowell had sustained a whopping 
1958-59 loss of over $13 a share in 
moving its major plant from Maine to 
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South Carolina. The move was hardly 
a model of perfect timing, for Saco- | 
Lowell was still in the shakedown | 
period late in 1959 when the orders | 
began to roll in. As a result, $3.64 of | 
the company’s two-year $13 loss was | 
sustained in the fiscal year ending | 
November 30, 1959. But Saco-Lowell 
turned the corner by racking up a 
1960 first-quarter net of 42c a share. | 
Moreover, with sales running 30% 
ahead of last year’s $27.5 million, | 
Saco-Lowell’s profit picture was cer- 
tainly not expected to deteriorate. 
One company whose boom had | 
started early was Leesona Corp. | 
(formerly Universal Winding Co.) of 
Cranston, R.I. Leesona boosted its 
sales from 1958’s $13.8 million to $25 
million in 1959 and a predicted $28- 
$29 million this year. Largely respon- 
sible were sales of its Unifil attach- 


ment, a device which cuts out an | 


entire separate operation by filling 

loom bobbins on the loom. With | 
earnings also skyrocketing, from less | 
than $300,000 in 1958 to $2.3 million in | 


1959, Leesona stock soared from a | 
1958 low of 3% to a December 1959 | 


peak of 64%, before dropping back 
into the 40s. 
Backdrop to Prosperity. Backdrop of 


the machine makers’ happiness was, | 
of course, the profitability of the tex- | 
tile industry itself. Textilemakers last | 
year almost doubled their profits over | 
the skimpy levels of 1958. More- | 


over, textile mill profit margins were 
still going up in early 1960 results. 
These showed many leading cloth 
producers running from 34% to 137% 
ahead of like 1959 periods in earnings. 

Would the textile mills once again 
produce themselves—and the machin- 
ery makers—into another collapse? 
The machinery makers, eyeing their 
order backlogs, had no fear for the 
remainder of 1960. But 1961 was 
another story. A potentially ominous 
sign was the appearance, for the first 
time in years, of machinery orders to 
set up brand new mills, at a time 
when wisdom demands that textile- 
makers hold production down and 
prices up. 

Short-Lived Success? But the ma- 
chinery makers also face a concur- 
rent threat born of their own in- 
genuity. The textile mills do not buy 
new equipment just because they | 
have the money, but because it pro- 
duces more cloth, in less time, and at | 
lower cost than the machinery it | 
replaces. Thus the swelling tide of new 
machinery constitutes a hidden ex- | 
pansion of U.S. textile capacity, even | 
if it does not increase the number of | 
looms and spindles by a single unit. 

Realistic prognosis: for U.S. textile 
machinery builders, the next show | 
may not be such a happy affair as | 
1960’s was. | 


Down South... 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY GOLF BAGS 
near completion in Burton factory at Jasper, 
Ala. Burton bags are sold in over 5,000 golf pro 
shops in the U.S. and foreign countries. 


- ” » ib alain ‘a 
TAPERED SLACKS are fitted on model in new 
“Patricia Lee” ladies’ sportswear plant in At- 
lanta. This line of high fashion, budget-priced 
sportswear is sold nationwide by retail stores. 


BOAT TRAILER WHEEL is attached by 
worker in final assembly of an EE-ZY trailer at 
Panama City, Florida. EE-ZY Company manu- 
factures trailers for small boats and cruisers. 





Recreation is BIG Business 


The South’s mild climate, its thousands 
of miles of seacoast and inland water- 
ways and its many beautiful lakes and 
rivers provide ideal natural facilities for 
outdoor fun. The tremendous increase 
in recreational activity has brought 
about a corresponding growth in South- 
ern businesses which make, distribute 
and sell items for recreational use. 
Many national concerns have estab- 
lished plants in the South and local 
manufacturers, too, have mushroomed 





with astonishing speed. 

Also, service organizations such as 
hotels, motels and fishing camps have 
grown spectacularly. In a ten-year pe- 
riod their receipts have more than dou- 
bled in the four-state area served by the 
operating companies of The Southern 
Company system. 

The Southern Company group of in- 
vestor-owned companies is continually 
anticipating the growing electric power 
requirements of the area for industry, 
agriculture, homes and other uses. In 
the next three years alone, these com- 
panies plan to spend over one-half 
billion dollars to expand their electric 
power facilities. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


OUTBOARD CRUISER provides all-year pleasure for the Clyde Woodfield family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodfield, their son, John, and neighbor, Rena Hinman, load the cruiser at a residential dock on ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
one of the bayous near Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss., prior to setting out for a day's water skiing and BIRMINGHAM - 600 N18 TH STREET 
fishing. Such scenes are familiar on the many inland lakes, streams and coastal waters of the South. 


Alabama Power Company Birmingham, Alabama 


The last half of the twentieth century Georgia Power Company Atlant, Georgi 


Gulf Power Company Pensacola, Florida 


belongs to the South! Mississippi Power Company Gulfport, Mississippi 


Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 








Our latest annual report emphasizes that 


Marquette report Ss modernization rather than expansion is the sound route to 


improved earnings in the cement industry at present. 








if you wish more facts about Marquette, we 

will be pleased to send you a copy of our annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1959. 
Write to Director of Public Relations. 


Marquette Cement 


One of America’s MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


major cement producers 


Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin 
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capacity 
16,970,000 Barreis 
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BREWING 


BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN? 


Already the world’s biggest 
brewer, E.P. Taylor (Car- 
lings, Canadian Breweries ) 
has embarked on a quiet in- 
vasion of Great Britain. 


Ir Canapa’s E.P. (for Edward Plun- 
kett) Taylor has his way, the staid 
old British brewing industry may 
never be the same again. In Edin- 
burgh last month, the 59-year-old 
chairman and founder of Canadian 
Breweries Ltd.* was busily shopping 
for Scottish breweries to combine with 
the three English breweries which CB 
already controls. 

Already the largest brewer in Can- 
ada (with some 60% of the market 
there) and fourth in the U.S. (under 
the Carlings’ label), financier-beer 
king Taylor had set his sights on a 
beer-quaffing market whose 52 mil- 
lion inhabitants drink half again as 
much per capita as U.S. citizens do. 

But if the British market is a rich 
one, it has been somewhat chaotic in 
recent years. Served by over 350 
brewers (as opposed to only 230 in 
the U.S.), the British market re- 
mained largely faithful to local brews 
and brands sold through “tied” pubs 
(i.e., owned by the brewer himself). 
But then came TV, and Britons be- 
gan deserting the pub for an easy 
chair at home. There, exposed to 
advertising and weaned away from 
the bar, the average Briton began 
deserting his local beverage for soft 


*Canadian Breweries Ltd. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 3554. Price range (1960): high, 
3849; low, 3644. Dividend (1959): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1960 peveus: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1959): $3.62. Total assets: 5.3 million. 
Ticker symbol: CNB 


BRITISH PUB IN PRE-TV DAYS: 


drinks and nationally advertised 
brews. The time had come, quite 
obviously, for some major changes. 
The Quiet Invasion. Taylor seemed 
to feel he was the man to make them. 
But the Canadian, who looks and 
dresses like an English squire, has 
been careful to ruffle no feathers in 
his drive for a big foothold in British 
beer. Badly burned by the publicity 
surrounding his unsuccessful attempt 
at takeover of Coventry’s Standard 
Motors in 1958, Taylor was moving 
carefully this time. “We have taken 
no steps,” says an aide, “without full 


‘approval of the boards of the com- 


panies concerned.” 

But it was not the kind of situation 
that Taylor could long leave un- 
changed. To get their beer to the 
bar in the past, British brewers have 
had to invest heavily in brick and 
mortar. CB’s three English breweries, 
for example, have a stake in around 
1,700 pubs. “This has always meant,” 
says Ian R. Dowie, CB’s president, 
“that your investment per barrel of 
sales is five times as high in Britain 
as in the US.” 

Taylor, who is not in the deal for 
real estate, has succeeded in per- 
suading Watney Mann, one of the 
largest British national breweries, to 
sell Canadian Breweries’ lager beer in 
most of its 3,000 tied houses. In return, 
CB’s British breweries will open their 
1,700 pubs to Watney’s brands. 

“This Is Not the End.” If Taylor's 
recent offer of $10 million for the 
three Scottish breweries is success- 
ful, Canadian Breweries will then 
directly control perhaps 3% of total 
British beer sales. The Watney 
Mann deal should increase this pro- 
portion somewhat. But those who 
have watched Taylor build Carling’s 
from 64th to fourth place in the US. 
market in just ten years and Canadian 
Breweries from a smalltown family 
brewery to the dominant factor in 


soft drink propaganda was taking its toll 
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CANADIAN BREWERIES’ TAYLOR: 
he went shopping 


Canadian beer in perhaps 25, do not 
expect him to rest at that. With 
sales of $334 million last year, his 
Canadian Breweries is already the 
world’s largest beer maker. 

Just what share of the British 
market he aims to bag, Taylor will 
not say. He prefers to rest on the 
statement he made when he merged 
CB’s three English breweries last 
April. “You can take it from me,” 
said Taylor, “this is not the end.” If 
Toronto knows its man, it was hardly 
the beginning. 


CORPORATIONS 


SKIN DEEP 


It is easier to drop a product 

line out of the company title 

than it is to drop it out of 
the company. 





“A MAN with a bad name,” runs an 
old proverb, “is already half-hanged.” 
Some aircraft and missiles chief ex- 
ecutives apparently have felt the pub- 
lic relations noose tightening for some 
time. Of course whatever bad name 
the industry has is less a matter of 
honor than of prospects. The big 
trouble is that in both commercial 
and military lines, the aircraft in- 
dustry presents the scene of too many 
companies battling for little 
business. 

Nobody knows this better than the 
investor, and nobody these days is 
more sensitive to his lessened regard 
than aircraft presidents themselves 
Many of them are eyeing ventures in 
non-~aircraft fields, and they want to 
finance them on good terms. 

Thus late last month, it was no sur- 
prise when President Malcolm P. 
Ferguson of Bendix Aviation Corp 
officially struck “Aviation” from his 


too 
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outfit’s corporate title. In so doing, 
Ferguson was merely placing his com- 
pany in the growing ranks of the air- 
craft and missile firms which simply 
do not identify themselves with the 
industry at all. Among such past 
name-droppers: Northrop Corp., Gar- 
rett Corp., Curtiss-Wright Corp., and 
Lear, Inc. Other anonymously titled 
outfits: General Dynamics and Mar- 
tin Co. 

To be sure, most of these com- 
panies still get their bread and butter 
from aircraft and missile work. Last 
year, for example, Bendix’ aviation 
sales produced more than $375 mil- 
lion, or 57%, of its total sales. With 
missile and space wares thrown in, 
the proportion rises to 72%. As Fer- 
guson told his stockholders recently: 
“Aviation sales volume will diminish 
over future years .. . but aviation 
billings will remain substantial for 
many years to come.” 


LAND COMPANIES 


BAYOU BOOM 





One notable exception amid 
the crude glut-troubled oil 
companies: conservative and 
well-fixed Louisiana Land & 
Exploration Co. 


ON THEIR nocturnal pillows, oil execu- 
tives are said to dream of an opulent 
land where a finger thrust in the soil 
will produce a raging gusher. Within 
the U.S., the closest thing to their 
dream is the marshy Gulf Coast 
region of Louisiana, where Manhat- 
tan-headquartered Louisiana Land & 
Exploration Co.* reigns over 725,000 
acres of oil-rich bayou terrain. 
Though the pay strata lie deep, so 
prolific are Louisiana Land’s hold- 
ings that it demands—and gets—roy- 
alty payments ranging from one 
fourth to one third of production. The 
customary payment elsewhere: a 
one-eighth share. 

Even the oil glut and curtailed U.S. 
drilling activity have had little effect 
on Louisiana Land’s robust earnings 
uptrend. Thus last year, while oil 
company earnings generally were sag- 
ging, Chairman (and President) 
Robert M. Youngs reported opera- 
ting revenues up 18% to $38.7 mil- 
lion, earnings up 11% to $2.16 per 
share. Yet that was not the end of 
Youngs’ good tidings. Last month he 
produced a happy sequel with news 
that first-quarter earnings had risen 


*Louisiana Land & Exploration Co. Traded 
American Stock Lm ces a Recent price: 
485%. Price range (1960): high, 5434; low, 4644. 
Dividend (1959) : $1.60. Indicated 1960 out: 
$1.60. Earnings r share (1959): $2.16. Total 
assets: $47.8 million. Ticker symbol: LLX. 
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another 29% climb in 
revenues. 

Lucky Landlord. Until recently, Lou- 
isiana Land was more of a landlord 
than an oil operator. It did little 
drilling itself, getting most of its in- 
come from royalties and participa- 
tions. Set up in 1926 as the Border 
Research Corp., it assumed its present 
name the next year. Originally, the 
company was a pooling of land by 
owners who suspected the area’s oil 
potential, but could not prove it. Not 
until Amerada Petroleum developed 
exploration by seismograph did 
Louisiana Land’s owners have real 
evidence that their suspicions were 
correct. Involved from the beginning 
was conservative, practical-minded 
Bob Youngs, a onetime Manhattan 
banker who helped set up the firm. 
He became boss 13 years ago. 


on a 28% 


BAYOU OIL RI€: 
unspectacular satisfactions 





One big secret of Louisiana Land’s 
slow-but-sure success has been its 
close working partnership with 
mighty Texaco, Inc. The biggest of 
Youngs’ lessees, Texaco first inked 
contracts with Louisiana Land in 
1929, last year worked some 40% of 
the land company’s leased and as- 
signed acreage and contributed 61% 
of its total revenues. One particular 
virtue in dealing with Texaco: the 
fact that it rarely produces all the 
crude it needs. 

The Conservator. Another secret of 
Louisiana Land’s success is intensive 
cultivation of what it has. “We don’t 
sell any land” says Youngs, “and we 
buy very little.” In fact, Louisiana 
Land’s owned and leased acreage has 
increased by only about 1% since 
1955. Yet in that time its cash flow 
per acre has risen 56%, to $32.14. 
This came not only through a gain in 
net profit (up 46% to $27.37 per acre), 
but also from rising depreciation, de- 
pletion and other write-offs (up 156% 
to $4.77 per acre). At that only 
about half of its acreage is now being 
exploited. 

The gains Louisiana Land has 
made, of course, are mostly a reflec- 
tion of increased production by Tex- 
aco and other oil companies. But they 
are also partially the result of grow- 
ing drilling activity by Louisiana 
Land itself. “We have no large 
production organization” explains 
Youngs, “so what we try to do is 
plow back our depreciation and de- 
pletion funds and our retained earn- 
ings into exploratory participations 
with others.” 

Slow but Steady. Despite its demon- 
strated and probable rich stores of 
oil, natural gas and other minerals, 
Louisiana Land has shown stable, 
rather than sudden, earnings growth. 
Youngs prefers it that way. Conserva- 
tive in policy, Louisiana Land has no 
funded debt or preferred stock, and 
therefore little leverage. Like most 
royalty companies, its profit margin 
is huge: 50c net on the revenue dollar 
last year. Most of its earnings have 
traditionally been paid out in divi- 
dends, which have accounted for 
75.5% of available net over the past 
five years. 

If Louisiana Land’s growth at any 
given moment has seemed unspec- 
tacular, cumulatively it has been 
highly satisfactory to stockholders. 
One such: Amerada Petroleum, which 
after surveying the firm’s properties 
30 years ago, quickly snapped up 
263,000 of its common shares for 
$95,600. Amerada later disposed of 
some, but the 489,000 post-split shares 
it retained are now worth $23 mil- 
lion. Original cost of Ameradas’ 
5.5% ownership of Louisiana Land: 
$59,246. 
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Boost output, cut costly overhead with the 
world’s fastest desk calculator! 


See the remarkable new Marchant Transflo, with transfer key that 
can cut your figuring time 25% or more. Fully automatic. Can sove 
valuable time and money on all the figuring you do—or that 
you'd like to be doing on the machine you now have 
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a Marchant 
can cut your 
figuring time 
25% or more! 


You can profit by using a Marchant figuring 
machine that turns out more work faster 
We'll give you a beautiful and unusual 
Silver-Dollar Paperweight, just for seeing this 
happen on typical figuring jobs of your own. 
See how a fast-stepping Marchant calculator 
would save you time and money by slashing 
costly overhead. 

There’s a Marchant model specially 
designed for your kinds of figuring, and it is 
easy to own on your choice of a variety of 
time-payment and leasing plans. 

Generous trade-ins, too. 





World’s fastest desk calculator Don’t miss out 
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\ STEEL pipe is a way to carry things. Gas, water, chemicals, 
oil. Wires, cords, cables, voices . . . these and a thousand others. 
Steel is pipe laid deep in the earth. A connection through the air 
between two points. Sometimes you see it, more often you don't. 
Youngstown, world’s second largest pipe producer, makes tubular 


goods in virtually hundreds of sizes and strengths. Pipe to carry 
things. Pipe to protect, pipe to build with. Pipe ringed by the 
Orange Bands of Youngstown, pipe from a growing force in steel. 
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\ STEEL is pipe for drilling 1000 oil wells a week. It 1s casing 
and tubing. In the oil fields, there is no more widely known mark 
of quality than the Orange Bands of Youngstown. Through its 
Continental-Emsco supply division, Youngstown offers a drilling 
equipment source second to none. Through its modern tubular 
research center and through its engineers (largest service group 
in the oil fields), Youngstown offers help to solve your problems. 
You get satisfaction from Youngstown, a growing force in steel. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


THE NEW ATLAS 





In taking Floyd Odlum’s 

place at Atlas, David Stretch 

fell heir to some big prob- 
lems as well as a big job. 


Suc are the rainbow hues of legend 
surrounding the name of Floyd B. 
Odlum that naming a successor to run 
Atlas Corp.* might seem a hopeless 
job. Yet Atlas shareholders had rea- 
son to welcome 5l-year-old lawyer 
David A. Stretch as the company’s 
new boss, for, of late, Odlum’s unique 
career had no longer been running 
with its old smoothness. 

Consider two of the problems that 
Stretch faced last month when he 
stepped officially into Odlum’s shoes 
as chief executive officer of Atlas. In 
retiring, ailing Floyd Odlum was 
leaving nearly two thirds of Atlas’ 
holdings in two special situations, 
one in uranium and the other in 
airlines. Both will take some doing 
if Atlas is to get out with a whole 
skin. And even if all goes well here, 
the company must still be turned 
around and started back uphill, for 
Atlas is one of the few investment 
companies that ended the last decade 
with lower assets per share than at 
the beginning. 

Up From $40,000. Until the advent 
of the fateful Fifties, to be sure, Odlum 
had been no less than brilliant. A 
minister’s son, he got his career off to 
such a fast start that he was a vice 
president of Electric Bond & Share 
in 1920, at age 28. He was soon roam- 
ing the world for EBS helping to set 
up American & Foreign Power Co. His 
little United States Co., formed in 
1923 with only $40,000 capital, was in- 
tended by Odlum as a vehicle for 
private investments by himself and 
a few friends. 

Up to this point he had done noth- 
ing to set himself apart from his fel- 
low operators in the great bull market 
of the 1920s. Then, in 1929, the Odlum 
of legend was born. Deciding that the 
market was too high, he transformed 
the holdings of his investment com- 
pany—which had been renamed Atlas 
Corp., and boasted 45 shareholders 
and $14-million assets—into cash. 
Thus, as he surveyed the wreckage 
of the crash, he had the wherewithal 
to finance salvage operations. 

Buying Wreckage. That wherewithal 
enabled Atlas to buy up the wreckage 
of 21 investment trusts, including such 

*Atlas Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
5. Price range (1960): high, 645; low, 434. 
Dividend (1959): 5% stock. Indicated 1960 


payout: —. Earnings per share (1959): 3c 
+t a. assets: $93.3 million. Ticker symbol: 


DAVID STRETCH: 


FLOYD ODLUM: 


the old technique no longer worked 


historic names as Sterling Securities 
and Goldman Sachs Trading for less 
than the value of their portfolios. By 
1935 such ventures had boosted Atlas 
Corp.’s assets to $100 million. 

By this time Odlum had recognized 
what he thereafter regarded as his 
peculiar mission—the “special situa- 
tion” company, basically sound but 
in temporary difficulties, which could 
be bought cheap, reorganized and 
eventually sold dear. Perfect example 
is RKO, which Atlas bought in 1934, 
reorganized, managed and sold in 
1948 to Howard Hughes for a total 
gain (including dividends received in 
the meantime) of some $17 million. 

The technique continued to work 
for years after the war. Recognizing 
the disparity between the prices of 
some oil stocks and the value of their 
oil holdings in the ground, Odlum 
bought into Barnsdall Oil in 1947 and 
sold his holdings to Sunray Oil in 
1950 for a total gain (including profit 
on Sunray options) of $21 million. 
And in 1947, suspecting that the air- 
craft companies were not such dead 
pigeons as the investing fraternity 
felt, he bought control of Convair, re- 
organized it and (greatly aided by 
new B-36 orders stimulated by sharp- 
ening Cold War tensions) sold it in 
1953 for a $10-million gain. 

Swimming Upstream. The common 
feature of all of Odlum’s successful 
moves is that they represent swim- 
ming against the major currents of 
their time. In 1929, when stocks 
seemed headed up forever, Odlum 
preferred cash. In the 1930s, when 
pessimism was the  businessman’s 
daily bread, Odlum sought opportuni- 
ties to buy. And after the war, when 
aircraft makers were regarded as war 
casualties and oil companies as du- 


bious prospects, he saw opportunities 
in both. 

But the years have yielded increas- 
ing signs that the old Odlum tech- 
niques no longer fit today’s broader 
economy. The Convair deal was a 
superb and profitable rescue job—but 
General Dynamics stockholders made 
more in the long run by buying Con- 
vair than Atlas stockholders made by 
selling it. Today there are fewer of 
the special situations that Odlum 
loves. 

That change in the economic climate 
is reflected in Atlas Corp.’s perform- 
ance over the last decade and in the 
problems that Odlum leaves. to 
successor David Stretch. Atlas’ big- 
gest holdings are also its biggest head- 
aches: the Hidden Splendor Mining 
Co. and Northeast Airlines. Hidden 
Splendor, an amalgam of five uranium 
producers, may eventually yield 
enough profit to recoup the $9 mil- 
lion Atlas had to write off when one 
property—Vernon Pick’s Delta mine— 
proved a dud. But Northeast is an in- 
herently weak airline and might al- 
ready have been in trouble as serious 
as Capital’s but for Atlas’ financial aid. 
Here Atlas needs to get off the hook— 
which Odlum has been feverishly 
seeking to arrange via the proposed 
merger with TWA. 

Changing Tides. Perhaps these two 
gravest problems in Odlum’s legacy 
are chargeable to his failure to follow 
his own rules. He did not even begin 
to become interested in uranium until 
long after the rush started, and 
the Northeast interest was acquired 
when airlines still dripped with glam- 
our. But it would be less than gracious 
to chide Odlum for not being super- 
human. He has been one of the truly 
remarkable financial figures of his age. 





WATER COMPANIES 


THE LIQUID YEARS 


For five years, American Wa- 

ter Works’ earnings merely 

trickled from the faucet. 

Now they are beginning to 
cascade, 





“Water is a gift from Heaven and 
yet the handiwork of man.” Thus 
philosophizing, the latest annual re- 
port of American Water Works Co.,* 
largest of the U.S. water property 
holding companies, deals in romance. 
But to Chairman John Haines Ware, 
72, a veteran money man who ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
company in 1947, water holds a more 
tangible attraction: it can at times be 
a highly profitable commodity. 

In its day, American Water Works 
has had its share of hard knocks. 
But these days both it and big stock- 
holder Ware are doing nicely indeed. 
Last month, for the firm’s normally 
poor first quarter, Ware reported 
earnings up 29% to 22c per share. 
That gain itself capped a lusty 45% 
rise in earnings (to $1.46 per share) 
last year. Even at that, last year’s 
record profits did not include 33c per 
share Ware had banked through 
capital gains on the sale of two sub- 
sidiaries to municipalities. 

Delayed Action. For Ware’s Wilming- 
ton (Del.) based firm, operator of 65 


*American Water Works Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 19%. Price range (1960): high, 
20%; low, 15%. Dividend (1959): 60c. Indi- 
cated 1960 yout: 80c. Earnings - share 
(1959): $1.46. Total assets: $328. million. 
Ticker symbol: AWK. 
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water companies in 17 eastern states, 
such buoyancy in earnings has not 
exactly been the customary thing in 
recent years. For although Ameri- 
can Water Works’ operating income 
has grown steadily over the years, 
its net earnings per share actually 
declined in 1954, only to become 
lodged thereafter on a four-year pla- 
teau. The primary cause: dilution, 
deriving from the 540,900 new com- 
mon shares Ware sold in 1955. Its 
effect was literally to wash away the 
uptrend in American Water Works’ 
profits. 

In the long run, of course, spend- 
ing begets profit. Throughout this 
lackluster span, John Ware was ac- 
tually spending heavily, pouring out 
$101 million between 1953 and 1957 
for reservoirs, treatment plants and 
pipelines. “Such expenditures,” ex- 
plains Ware, “are not translated im- 
mediately into earnings in our busi- 
ness. Between the time you start 
construction and get facilities into 
service, several years may elapse. 
Then you may have to wait another 
year to get a rate increase based on 
your expansion.” 

It was during 1959 that Ware fi- 
nally reached that last stage on the 
way to a payoff on his outlays. Rate 
increases affecting 13 subsidiaries 
became effective, adding some $3.4 
million annually to operating rev- 
enues and causing earnings to bubble 
up. The outlook for more such in- 
creases, moreover, is good. 

Leveraged Swings. As these rate in- 
creases have become _ operative, 
American Water Works has again 
suddenly begun to look like what it 
really is: a high-leverage company. 
Actually common stock accounts for 
only about 7% of American Water 
Works capitalization, in consequence 
of which fixed charges (i.e., interest 
on debt and dividends on preferred 
stock) run to some one-and-one-half 
times recent annual earnings. Thus, 
although the 1955 stock sale and re- 
sulting dilution for a while put a lid 
on earnings, American Water Works 
is capable of showing relatively big 
swings in earnings per share on rela- 
tively smaller movements in operat- 
ing income. That was just what 
happened last year. Operating in- 
come was up 18.6%, earnings up 45%. 

Such leverage, of course, can work 
both ways; even a modest decline 
in operating income could cause a 
very fast slide in earnings. Yet Ware 
himself feels that American Water 
Works has little to fear in this re- 
gard. Says he: “We have long-lived 
properties and a product that is in 
growing demand. In such a regu- 
lated business, a high debt ratio is 
not only acceptable but proper.” 


AWW’S WARE & SYSTEM MODEL: 
he primed his pump 


DIVIDENDS 


ONCE A MONTH 


Monthly dividend payments 
are something more than a 
corporate fad. They can also 
make for very good business. 


Last fortnight, from thousands of 
mailboxes across the land, stock- 
holders of a unique group of com- 
panies were extracting dividend 
checks—their sixth such cash return 
this year. The happy recipients were 
owners of shares in the handful of 
U.S. companies which pay regular 
monthly dividends, instead of quar- 
terly ones. Ranging in 
mighty American Home Products 
($421-million sales) to such small 
outfits as Dominguez Oil Fields ($3- 
million revenues), some are house- 
hold names, others so little known 
and so rarely traded that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a quotation on the stock 

Why the monthly payout? For a 
few companies, such as chewing gum 
maker Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., which 
has followed the practice nearly half 
a century, the matter is largely one 
of tradition. Observes Wrigley Presi- 
dent Philip Wrigley: “Ours is an in- 
come and a family stock. We think 
our stockholders like to get their divi- 
dend checks at the same time they are 
faced with paying their monthly bills.” 

Sales Pitch. Not without significance 
is the fact that the biggest companies 
in the group are makers or retailers 
of soft goods. As American Home 
Products’ Executive Vice President 
Herbert Carnes explains: “We fre- 
quently enclose advertising matter 
with our dividend checks. This really 
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helps us do a selling job on some of 
our products.” In full agreement is 
President Artemus D. Davis of Winn- 
Dixie Stores. “It is our hope,” says 
he, “that the housewife will get her 
check and run right out to one of 
our stores and buy groceries with it.” 

Not all recipients of monthly divi- 
dend checks like the idea. Some have 
protested the additional cost involved 
in making 12 instead of four divi- 
dend mailings a year. Actually, how- 
ever, such expenses are relatively 
low. The difference between monthly 
and quarterly payouts, for example, 
costs big American Home Products 
about $31,000 a year, Winn-Dixie less 
than $12,000. Since these are pre-tax 
expenses, the actual charge against 
the common shares is roughly half 
that great. Wrigley’s Wrigley, for one, 
calculates his extra cost per share for 
monthly mailings at less than one 
third of a cent annually. 

Full Circle. All that several polls of 
sentiment regarding frequency of 
payment have proved is that stock- 
holders are creatures of habit. Some 
companies which make monthly pay- 
ments have polled their stockholders 
on the plan, report overwhelming ap- 
proval. But that experience has not 
been universal. Not long ago, Presi- 
dent and Chairman Robert A. Mc- 
Gowen of Safeway Stores, impressed 
by Artemus Davis’ argument, switched 
dividends from a quarterly to a 
monthly basis. The move drew so 
much stockholder disapproval that he 
returned to quarterly payouts. Com- 
ments McGowen: “I still think it’s a 
good idea. But this is a democracy. 
I was simply overruled.” 


THE MONTHLY PAYERS— 


Listed here are companies which 
mail their stockholders monthly 
dividends. Some of the payouts 
listed are rough estimates, since 
a number of these firms irregu- 
larly declare extra dividends. 
Where extras appear to be paid 
with some regularity, they have 
been included. 





Ind‘cated 

Annual 
Company Dividend Yield 
American Home Products $ 3.60 2.0% 
Colorado Central Pwr. 0.84 3.1 
Dominguez Oi! Fields 3.00 10.0 
Fed. Corp. of Delaware 0.15 5.7 


First National Bank 12.00 3.1 
(Wichita) 

Kerr Income Fund J 6.9 

Kratter Corp.* . 7.2 

Miles Laboratories ; 2.2 

Republic National Bank é 44 
(Dallas)* 

Scott & Fetzer* 4.5 

Winn-Dixie Stores 2.4 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. ¥ 3.7 


*Plus stock. 


Aporox. 











UNION OIL’S LOS ANGELES REFINERY & TERMINAL: 


ou. 


UNLIKELY BATTLE 


To hear the rumor mongers 
tell it last month, Gulf Oil 
and Phillips Pete may soon 
be battling for control of 
Union Oil. But the odds are 


long against it. 


Like two TV cowpokes glaring at 
each other across the poker table in 
a showdown hand, big ($1.6-billion 
total assets) Phillips Petroleum and 
even bigger ($3.6-billion total assets) 
Gulf Oil were widely reported all but 
set to square off last month. The fat, 
though still hypothetical, prospective 
pot: control of California’s medium- 
sized ($707-million total assets), but 
strategically placed, Union Oil Co. 
and the lush, fast-growing markets 
which Union serves through 4,478 re- 
tail outlets throughout the Pacific 
Coast and Montana. 

The reasoning was simple. For big 
international oil companies like Phil- 
lips and Gulf, ample supplies of crude 
oil today are, to put it mildly, no 
problem. What the petroleum giants 
really need to recapture their gilded 
prosperity of yore, the argument 
went, are new marketing outlets for 
their swelling supplies of both crude 
and refined products. Least saturated 
of all major domestic oil markets is 
the fast-growing West Coast. Hence 
Phillips’ and Gulf’s interest in Union. 

Bolstering the theory’s credibility 
were other persistent industry ru- 
mors: suggestions that Jersey Stand- 
ard, granddaddy of all oil companies, 
was itself quietly plotting a move into 
California. One such rumor had Jer- 
sey’s Humble affiliate planning to ab- 
sorb smallish Monterey Oil; another 
Jersey dickering for a string of Cali- 
fornia gas stations. 


in oilmen’s Mecca rumor ran riot 


Hard Facts... . Out of this welter of 
rumor and speculation last month 
emerged only one new hard fact: 
Phillips Pete’s hitherto unreported 
interest in Union Oil. The innocuous 
occasion: an “Insiders’ Report” Phil- 
lips filed with the SEC, which showed 
that Phillips now holds some 1-mil- 
lion-plus Union shares, or 13.2% of 
its outstanding common. 

By itself, this suggested little. What 
made it set tongues clacking was the 
known fact that Gulf, which pur- 
chased $120 million of Union’s con- 
vertible debentures in 1956, also has 
a prospective (though as yet unex- 
ercised) 22% interest in the Cali- 
fornia firm. Taken together, these 
two facts roused speculation that Gulf 
and Phillips might soon be battling 
for control of Union Oil. 

. . . And Speculation. If so, neither 
of the contenders was in a notably 
informative mood last month. Said 
Phillips’ Chairman K. S. (“Boots’’) 
Adams blandly: “We’ve had an in- 
vestment in the stock of Union Oil 
Co. for some little time. Recent addi- 
tional purchases at favorable prices 
boosted our holdings to more than 
10% and compelled us to file a re- 
port with the SEC.” On that state- 
ment, which raised more questions 
than it answered, Adams rested. 

Gulf, too, was keeping its own 
counsel—probably because it really 
had nothing to say. Commented an 
aide to Gulf’s President William K. 
Whiteford: “We’ve heard nothing 
from Phillips on this matter. We 
don’t know what their intentions are. 
About all we’re sure of is that they’d 
have a hard time gaining control of 
Phillips without our knowledge and 
consent.” Added he ruefully: “The 
conversion price on our debentures 
makes conversion now unattractive, 
to say the least.” Gulf’s conversion 
price through next April 1: $63.45. 
Current market price: around $40. 
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“Tam 
a Burlington Man” 


e Coordinated rail-highway service combines the 
speed and economy of the railroad with the flexi- 
bility of truck transportation—providing the most 
efficient handling for many products. 

That’s why the Burlington has pioneered in 
“piggy-back.”’ This is a service organization, intent 
upon serving its customers with the most modern 
transportation facilities. 

Today, this railroad provides direct rail-high- 
Way service to more than 1200 points. Its subsidi- 
ary, the Burlington Truck Lines, operates over 
2,500 pieces of equipment. Burlington schedules, 
both rail and highway, are designed for shipper 
convenience and operated with dependability. 

This is a truly great transportation system. So, 
of course, I’m proud to say, 

**1 am a Burlington Man!” 


Burlington) : saiien “ 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
Route i COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FORT WORTH AND DENVER RAILWAY 


BURLINGTON LINES - Sveryuhere West 


—_ mmm, wan sellin 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY anownw, 1959 ANNUAL REPORT 


RESERVES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


EARNINGS INCREASED 18.5% OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION. Our proved reserves 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids in the United States 
and Canada rose to 2,243 million barrels—the highest 
point in history. A large bank of favorable acreage is 
under lease. A new record in natural gas production 
was established while reserves were climbing to a new 
high total of 13.3 trillion cubic feet. Net domestic 
production of crude oil and natural gas liquids showed 
a 7.1 per cent increase over 1958 (contrasted with an 
industry gain of 5.7 per cent) despite continued severe 
proration in Texas and other states and the province 
of Alberta. Net production averaged 305,839 barrels 
a day despite restrictions to 123 allowable producing 
days in Texas last year. Natural gas production in- 
creased 12 per cent to 1.51 billion cubic feet a day. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITIES. Some of our foreign prospects 
for crude oil development moved toward realization. 
We drilled 91 wells in Argentina under a contract with 
= state oil agency, developing an indicated producing 

city of 24,000 barrels per day. In Venezuela we 
ho d a one-third interest in a well in central Lake 
Maracaibo that flowed light oil on test at a rate of 
5,000 barrels daily. In addition exploration continues 
in Iran, Libya, Algeria, Mozambique and Italy. 


MANUFACTURING. The year saw significant advances 
in the continuing program of improvement and modern- 
ization. At Whiting, a 140,000-barrel-a-day crude 
running unit, one of the largest i in the world, came on 
stream re replacing nine smaller obsolete stills. At Wood 
River a 67,500-barrel-a-day unit replaced five obsolete 
stills, and a 30,000-barrel-a-day fluid catalytic cracking 
unit retired six old thermal cracking units, a smali cat 
cracker, and two vapor recovery units. 


RESEARCH. In 1959 the potential of the Athabasca tar 
sands of Canada was brought closer to realization by 
our exploration and production research efforts and 
field tests. In addition to a number of important prod- 
uct improvements, our product and process research 
was reorganized to provide a more effective focus of 
scientific talents. 


MARKETING. Despite increasingly keen competition, 
our sales record was surprisingly good. We increased 
our share of the reseller market on a national average. 
All-time sales records were set in tires, batteries, 
accessories and LP-gas. Efforts to reduce distribution 
costs gained momentum with a unique pipeline ter- 
minal at Trenton, Missouri, which permits drivers 
to load trucks directly from the pipeline, thus elimi- 
nating storage expense and reducing manpower 
requirements. 


NET WORTH AND FINANCING. Net worth at the end of 
1959 stood at $2,162,000,000, a gain from 1958’s record 
$2,076,900,000. Book value per share increased to 
$60.44 in 1959 from $58.06 in 1958. 


DIVIDENDS. Total dividends in 1959 had a value of 
$1.931 per share, equal to about 50 per cent of earnings. 
Regular cash dividends for the year were supplemented 
by a special dividend in Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) stock with a value, based on the December 18 
market price, of 53.1 cents per share. We have paid 
dividends for 66 consecutive years. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of the Standard Oil Company (indiana) 
1959 Annual Report. 

















THE STORY IN FIGURES 


FINANCIAL: 1959 1958 


$1,980,779,000 1,882,441,000 
$ 139,597,000 117,775,000 


come e 3.90 3.29 
Dividends paid* 53,197,000 
Dividends paid per share* x 1.931 1.687 
—— retained in the business $ 85,099,000 64,578,000 
Capital expenditures $ 2 270,387,000 

2,769,317,000 
2,076,853,000 
58.06 


PRODUCTION: 
Crude oil and natural gas liquids, 
barrels per day, net. 307,686 285,474 
Natural gas, thousand cubic feet 
oft day, net.... 1,509,343 1,347,590 
wells owned, net (year end).. 11,164 10,872 
Gas wells owned, net (year end). 2,268 2,193 
MANUFACTURING: 
Refinery input, barrels per day. . 598,280 640,648 
Crude running capacity, 
per day (year end) 707,400 691,800 
MARKETING: 
Refined products sold, barrels 
per day 661,466 645,745 
Retail Gatieis served. eee 28,380 29,032 
Natural fey thousand — 
cubic fee r day 1,566,993 1,422,498 
Crude ae a "eaaseks per day.. 325,416 277,183 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Pipelines built, miles. 252 281 
Pipelines owned, miles (year end) 17,609 17,568 
Pipeline traffic, million barrel 
miles. . ee 155,332 152,796 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles.......... 90,191 93,710 
PEOPLE: 
Stockholders (year end) . eee = = 151,937 
Employees (year end) 46,033 
Wages and benefits - . $ 348, aii 000 352,469,000 


*"Dividends paid” include the value on this Company’s books of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) stock distributed as a dividend. “Dividends paid 
per share” include the market value of the Jersey stock on date of distribution. 











THE COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) clusive trade-mark rights to the 
is a fully integrated oil company. Standard Oil name. Two subsid- 
The parent company, established iaries—The American Oil Com- 
in 1889, operates as a refiner, trans- pany and Utah Oil Refining Com- 
porter, and marketer in 15 Mid- pany—refine and market in 33 
western states. In these it has ex- other states 


PARENT COMPANY WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 


(STANDARD ~~ ) &> (AMOCO ) 


STANDARD OIL THE oaae on 
COMPANY REPeane ‘COMPANY 
(INDIANA) Manufactures _— PAE oa orts, and 
products and sells them in sells petroleum products in 28 
five Western states. Eastern, Southern, Southwestern, 
and Western stotes. 


Other major subsidiaries (wholly owned): Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration ® Pan A ic eam rng Oil Corporation © Service Pipe Line 
Company ® Indi Oil Purchasi pony @ Tuloma Gas Products 
Company @ Amoco Trading rae ae © Amoco Chemicals Corporation 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


HOW TO LOSE 
A BUCK 


“Once burned, twice eager,” 
the always optimistic Broad- 
way angel keeps plunging for 





love and (rarely) money. 


Tere is no business like show busi- 
ness, Irving Berlin once assured us 
all. Yet on the basis of the Broad- 
way theater season just ended, it is 
a good thing for the American econ- 
omy that this is so. For few busi- 
nesses could survive the kind of 
losses Broadway inflicted upon its 
capitalists last year. 

By the time the season ended last 
month (May 31 is the traditional 
windup date), investors had put up 
a total of $9.7 million to produce 62 
new plays. Nine of these folded in 
out-of-town tryouts before they even 
got to Broadway, to avoid throwing 
more good money after bad. Of the 
other 53, only 13 ran long enough to 
recover their backers’ money, and 
fewer yet produced much in the way 
of profit. Of the $9.7 million Broad- 
way’s angels put up, roughly $6.3 
million, or $2 out of every $3, simply 
went down the drain forever in total 
and partial flops. 

Rubbing It In. For the losers there 
was precious little consolation of any 
kind. Esthetically, as well as finan- 
cially, the season had been called a 


LONG ODDS 


Few Broadway shows earn back 
their investments—much less show 
a profit. 


LOSERS: These were some of the 
big productions that lost money 
for their backers in the theater 
season just ended: 


Total Total 

invested Lost 
$400,000 $390,000 
400,000 400,000 
300,000 220,000 
280,000 280,000 
125,000 65,000 
125,000 12,500 
110,000 110,000 
100,000 75,000 


WINNERS: These were some of the 
few hits that did show a profit: 


Production 


Saratoga 

Girls Against the Boys 
Greenwillow 

Beg, Borrow, or Steal 
Andersonville Trial 
The Good Soup 

Only in America 

Duel of Angels 


Total 
Invested 


$480,000 
125,000 
100,000 


Est. Net 
Profit* 


$ 50,000 
125,000 
15,000 


Production 


Sound of Music 
The Tenth Man 
Five Finger Exercise 


“As of 5/31/60. 
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“disaster,” with critics panning even 
the “hits” (like “The Sound of 
Music”) as well as the misses. To 
be sure the hundreds of well-heeled 
angels could write off their losses on 
their income tax returns. But few 
could feel they had furthered the 
cause of art. 

Why then do Broadway’s angels 
willingly take such punishment? 
Answers one producer: “Naiveté.” 
Many an innocent, for example, parts 
with his money for the expected 
privilege of rubbing shoulders with 
celebrities. Actually, however, all 
but the biggest show backers are 
resolutely barred from _ rehearsals 
and backstages just as ordinary mor- 
tals are. Never in recent memory, 
what’s more, has a small stake in a 
show by itself given a man access to 
a star’s dressing room or dinner table. 

Socko Exceptions. Yet for the lucky 
and lonely few who did back winners 
last year, the rewards matched even 
the appalling statistical risks against 
success. Backers of “The Tenth 
Man,” for example, got back the 
$125,000 put up to open the straight 
dramatic show within months of its 
opening, and by season’s end the play 
had already thrown off another $125,- 
000 in net profits. Yet in show busi- 
ness fashion it was Co-Producers 
Arnold Saint Subber and Arthur 
Cantor, who put up no cash at all, 
who were the biggest winners. As 
their reward for putting up the time, 
brains and knowhow to get the show 
off the road and onto Broadway, they 
got the customary 50% cut of net. 
That left $62,500 for the backers—a 
50% return in less than a year, with 
the show still running strong. 

Such payoffs, if not common, are 
usual to real hits. According to The 
Theatrical Investor, a publication de- 
voted to problems and prospects of 
Broadway angels, investors in hit 
shows over the past five years have 
averaged a 236% return. Some profits 
run to 700% or more. 

Queveing Up. Such hits are few and 
far between. The chances for back- 
ing a hit are worse than one in four. 
Yet experienced producers always 
seem to find abundant capital stand- 
ing in line for their productions, es- 
pecially when their last one was a 
winner. Thus Kermit Bloomgarden 
(“Death of a Salesman,” “Toys in 
the Attic”) and Roger Stevens 
(“West Side Story,” “The Best 
Man”) can pull the names of dozens 
of prospective backers out of a card 
file, if not their hats. Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein, long 
since grown affluent on their own past 
successes as composer and lyricist, 
need not consult any file at all: the 
money comes looking for them. 


THE TENTH MAN: 
for the one angel in five—profits 


Thus the neophyte would-be angel 
is at a disadvantage. The most suc- 
cessful producers in show business 
don’t need him. The least successful, 
as the statistics show, need him but 
rarely pay him back. As a rule, the 
outsider and the penny ante plunger 
must settle for the riskiest of propo- 
sitions in this riskiest of businesses. 

Opening Up. There is some reason 
to think that Broadway’s angels may 
be in for a slightly better shake in 
the future. Production costs keep 
soaring, and the progressive income 
tax tends to limit the number of big- 
time investors able to bankroll whole 
shows on their own. Inevitably, more- 
over, even the most experienced pro- 
ducer has his flops, and then he has 
to look around for new sources of 
capital. For those tempted to plunge 
in the theater’s dangerous waters, 
Theatrical Investor's Seymour Vall 
has a few commandments: 

e Don’t invest on a one-shot basis 
No matter how small the stake, try 
to spread it through three or 
different shows. 

e Know the producer's past 
ord of hits and misses. Investing in 
a show is betting on other people's 
judgment. 

e Know what your contract says 
and what the budget is. Know who 
gets what percentages and whethe! 
these are on the gross or the net. 

People who make money in 
theater—and there are some—do 
these things automatically. The rest 
is luck, and the odds are long against 
you. Even Irving Berlin had to ac- 
knowledge that when he wrote about 
“turkeys that you know will fold” 
and of “being stranded out in the 
cold.” Moral: let the angel beware. 


more 


rec- 


the 
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ES] CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
ad NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


oe CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK 5. N.Y. 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of April. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES ZONE INDEXES 
WITH THE GREATEST GAINS 


Percentage gain over last year Percentage gain from 


corresponding months last year 
Phoenix, Ariz(2) 49% | mancw | aran | may 
Detroit, Mich (4) +9 


Sacramento, Cal +8 
Raleigh, NC +8 


New England | 4 7%| +3% | —1% 
Middle Atlantic 4+ 8 +8 +2 


Cheyenne, Wyo (2) +7 Midwest +12 +7 +] 
Portland, Oregon +6 South +4 +3 | +1 
Norfolk, Va 45 North Central +4 +2 a 
New York, NY (3) +5 South Central +3 43 
Miami, Fla +4 Mountain +4 +6 
Atlanta, Ga +4 Pacific | 

Number in parentheses indicates 


how many months city has NATIONAL INDEX + 6% +5% 
been continuously in column. 


= BUsiEss, US 








NEXT ISSUE: 


The Unlikeliest Provisioner. Lively Corn Products Co. is something of an anom- 
aly in the slow & sure food business. Lately it has shown the kind of aggressive 
management that has put some unlikely starch in earnings and muscle in its 
balance sheet. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. F-1200 
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AIRLINES 


DOWN-TO-EARTH 


Supersonic commercial jets 

by the mid-1960s? Forget 

it, says TWA’s Corporate 
Pilot Charles S. Thomas. 


Wuat many another airlines man has 
been saying more generally, Trans 
World Airlines* President Charles S. 
Thomas put in admirably succinct 
form last month. His subject: the 
enormous cost of converting to com- 
mercial jet operation, and the chances 
of present jets being outmoded soon 
by still another generation of super- 
sonic craft. Concluded he: “One of 
our distinguished competitors said 
about a year ago that we would be 
flying {supersonic planes} by 1963. You 
can forget that.” 

For any such plane, said Thomas, 
“research and development [costs] 
alone will run about a billion dollars.” 
Beyond that, the actual airliners 
themselves would cost the buyer “at 
least $18 million” each. (By contrast, 
such present subsonic jets as the 
Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 carry 
price tags averaging near $6 million.) 
Where, he asked in effect, could air- 
lines find the money? 

As it is, their present subsonic jet 
programs have put many airlines pret- 
ty far out on an already shaky finan- 
cial limb. The cost to TWA, said 
Thomas, “for only part of [our] pres- 
ent jet fleet is $340 million.” Before it 
is finished, he added, TWA expects to 
see that sum rise beyond $500 million. 

“So, being realistic,” concluded 
Thomas, “we can forget about com- 
mercial supersonic aircraft for the 
next seven to ten years, since the in- 
dustry will be busy paying off its 
debts for present jet equipment in 
the meantime.” 


. « ° 
Being realistic also produced an- 
other piece of news involving TWA 
last month. In a joint announcement, 
TWA and ailing Northeast Airlines, 
the nation’s twelfth largest domestic 
trunk line, announced plans for a 
merger. It was the first of a predicted 
rash of proposed mergers involving 
the hard-pressed smaller airlines. 
The deal cannot be consummated 
without stockholder and CAB ap- 
proval. Only 12 months ago a CAB 
okay would have been unthinkable, 
but recently the board has shown 
signs of a change of heart. Its object: 
to get weaker airlines, burdened by 


*Trans World Airlines. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 13%. Price range (1960): high, 19; 
low, 12%. Dividend (1959): none. Indicated 
1960 payout: none. Earnings per share (1959) : 
$1.41. Total assets: $254.9 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: TWA. 
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PURE adds 379 producing wells... 


The Pure Oil Company gains important 
new oil reserves, pipelines, and 
prospective fields in its purchase of 
Woodley Petroleum Company’s assets. 


Three hundred seventy-nine oil wells, 
delivering over 10,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day, are just part of the assets 
PURE acquires with the purchase of 
Woodley Petroleum Company. 


PURE receives Woodley oil reserves 
of over 70 million barrels of crude, 
of which 64 per cent is in the United 
States and 36 per cent in Canada. 
These supplement PURE’s own esti- 
mated reserves of 511 million barrels 
of crude, condensate and natural gas 
liquids in the U. S. and 20 million 
barrels in Venezuela. 


In addition, PURE has natural gas 


reserves estimated at 2 trillion, 194 
million cubic feet, not including the 
70 billion cubic feet of reserves ac- 
quired from Woodley. 


Other properties acquired from 
Woodley include leases and options 
on 600,000 net acres for future 
exploration; a stock interest in the 
Great Northern Oil Company, owner 
and operator of a refinery in the Twin 
Cities area, and interests in three 
crude oil pipelines totaling 530 miles 
in Saskatchewan and Minnesota. 


PURE is happy to welcome the ex- 
perienced, competent employees of 
Woodley into its organization. Acqui- 
sition of the Woodley properties 


represents an important step forward // 


in PURE’s program to expand its‘ 
crude oil production and reserves. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


| 
YOU CAN BE SURE WITH PURE | | 





For the top 


executive 


who has to decide on the 
best in group insurance 


A good test is how well it fits in 
with your employees’ individual 
insurance programs. You and 
most of your people are family 
men as well as business men. 
You want group insurance that 
doesn’t sit on the outside of the 
family circle, but becomes an 
integral part of your personal 
estates. A Union Central Life 
group plan does exactly that, 
with settlement options and con- 
version privileges you don’t 
normally associate with group 
insurance. Talk to your Union 
Central Life representative. Or 
write to the address below. 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 2,OHIO, JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT 
A MUTUAL COMPANY—FOUNDED IN 1867 
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the financing of costly jet aircraft, off 
the hook of possible bankruptcy. 
TWA’s interest in Northeast is ob- 
vious—and contingent. The prize: its 
choice New York-Miami route, over 
which it competes with Eastern and 
National. Although this route enjoys 
the highest load factor in the country, 
it has not been lucrative for equip- 


| ment-short Northeast. But with prop- 
| er operation, industry pundits believe, 


it could be a gold mine. 

Northeast’s franchise on the Florida 
route is temporary, expiring this No- 
vember. Obviously unless this certifi- 
cate can be made permanent, TWA’s 
interest will evaporate. But estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, it would 
offer big advantages. Since the peak 
season on the Miami run is winter, 


| and TWA’s peak trans-Atlantic traffic 


occurs in the summertime, the same 
equipment could be used on both runs. 
The merger would also break TWA, 


| an east-west domestic carrier, into 
| the lush north-south traffic sweep- 


stakes. Wall Street’s current guess: 
that the deal likely will go through. 


| CHEMICALS 


BATTERED 
BLUE CHIP 


Du Pont is still the most 
profitable U.S. chemical 
producer, but its stock has 
been going straight down. 


To THE confusion of many an inves- 
tor, the facts about the current ‘posi- 


| tion of a particular company may 


speak in two conflicting voices. One 


| fact is the company’s market value. 
| The other is its inherent profitability. 


| apparent last month than 


Nowhere was this confusion more 
in the 


| market fortunes of E.I. du Pont de 


| Nemours.* 


Since December 1959, 
DD common has been in a sharp 


| downtrend, one of the heaviest stocks 


in a generally heavy blue chip group. 


| Du Pont’s 1959 high: 278%. Its April 
| 1960 low: 200, a startling 28% decline 
| from its 1959 peak. 


At its April low, du Pont was sell- 
ing just about where it had in the 


| spring of 1958 (see chart), though 
| this year’s first quarter net of $2.10 a 
| share was fully 39% better than the 


| with DD? 


$1.51 rung up in 1958's first period. 
Diverse Theories. What was wrong 
There were as many an- 
swers last month as there were stock 
market “experts” on Wall Street. 
*E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Traded 


: 204%4. Price range 
, 200. Dividend (1959) : 


Ticker symbol: DD. 


Some blamed the Justice Depart- 
ment’s long suit to compel complete 
divestiture of du Pont’s 22.2% inter- 
est in General Motors, which is not 
yet ended and may drag on for an- 
other year before final settlement. 
Others thought the trouble lay in du 
Pont’s first quarter earnings, down 
3% from 1959 on a 5% increase in 
sales. Still others pointed to the fact 
that slashes in the price of nylon tire 
cord have so far failed to win a piece 
of the original equipment tire market 
for du Pont, though the price cuts 
have played hob with profit margins. 

Textile Troubles. But the biggest 
share of the blame was attached to 
du Pont’s ties with the textile indus- 
try. Du Pont’s biggest single cus- 
tomer, the textile industry took 29% 
of product sales, contributed an esti- 
mated 40% of earnings in 1959. The 
old, unhappily familiar signs of over- 
production in textiles were already 
in evidence last month (Forses, 
June 1), and it did not help any to 
hear industry economists, such as 
government textile adviser Dr. W. H. 
Miernyk, openly predicting a textile 
slump by the end of the year. 

“On top of this,” put in one Wall 
Street chemical analyst, “du Pont’s 
Orlon and Dacron are going to be 
under increasing pressure from other 
companies’ new synthetics from here 
on. Up till now, du Pont has had 
that area pretty much to itself.” 

All of which, of course was just 
giving a new name to du Pont’s con- 
trary price action rather than ex- 
plaining it: most of the “explana- 
tions” were based on facts which 
have been public knowledge for a 
long time—even when DD was rising. 

But was du Pont really losing 
ground in inherent profitability? If 
it was, the fact had yet to show up 
in its profit & loss statement. With 
a net return of 14.3c on each sales 
dollar, du Pont still remained the most 
profitable big U.S. chemical company. 


SAGGING BLUE CHIP 


Running counter to a fairly level earn- 
ings trend, duPont has been declining 
sharply in 1960. With its quarterly 
per share earnings almost 40% higher, 
duPont is nevertheless selling close to 
where it was two years ago. 


Quarterly Price 280 
2.50f Earnings ——of Stock 
per Share 
22 4 
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CANADA 


PARITY AT LAST? 


Though most Canadians 
were proud that their dollar 
commanded a _ premium, 
their businessmen’ didn’t 
like the idea at all. 


EicHTt years ago, Canadian nationals 
felt smugly, if somewhat unreason- 
ably, satisfied when their dollar finally 
became more valuable than its U‘S. 
counterpart. No longer would vaca- 
tioning Canadians be humiliated by 
scornful U.S. cashiers and _ store- 
keepers who refused to take their 
money at par. Now the shoe was on 
the other foot. It was the U‘S. citi- 
zen’s turn to have his money dis- 
counted. 

As the Canadian government tight- 
ened its anti-inflation policies, making 
money scarce at home, foreign money 
began pouring in to take advantage of 
high interest rates and investment op- 
portunities. Canadian provinces and 
municipalities had to do their bor- 
rowing in New York. In the resultant 
scramble for relatively scarce Cana- 
dian dollars to make the loans, the 
premium rose (reaching 6% in 1957), 
and the Canadians’ cheers grew 
louder. To many, it was a natural ex- 
pression of national pride. But hard- 
driving businessmen, with their best 
customers in the U.S., were less than 
happy. The dollar gap was costing 
them millions of dollars. They paid 
out the big Canadian dollar in manu- 
facturing costs and got back the 
smaller U.S. dollar in sales across the 
border. The losses, while far from 
ruinous, were nevertheless alarming. 
In 1959, for instance, the paper indus- 
try alone took a foreign exchange loss 
of some $30 million. 

Turnabout. Early this month, though, 
it was the businessman’s turn to cheer. 
For more than two months, the Cana- 
dian dollar’s premium had been slid- 
ing faster and faster. After averaging 
close to $1.05 in U.S. money in 1959, 
the Canadian dollar started declining 
shortly after the first of the year. By 
March 31 it was down to 4 11/16%, | 
and by the end of May the Canadian 
dollar premium had slid all the way 
down to just over 1%. It seemed that 
parity between the two currencies 
would not be long in coming. 

Officially, Ottawa had nothing to do 
with the dollar’s decline. But its recent | 
monetary policies had a great deal to 
do with it indirectly. “Ottawa has 
stopped tightening credit,” said Hugh 
Shaw, investment analyst for A.E. 
Ames & Co., a big Dominion invest- | 
ment house in New York. “It’s not so | 
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Bo Oe, Ow: 
ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, Sth Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 

SPECIAL RATES 

on a monthly 

basis. Additional 


substantial ‘ 
savings, on ; 
unfurnished and 4 
furnished ow ; 
apartments : Why? Because Idaho has fresh air, 
on tebe. ; abundant clear water, space and 
By plenty of room in which to play, 
+ Write for descriptive brochure bes work, build and grow. Production is 
| N. Scheinman, Managing Director |” higher because workers use their en 
Po ergy on the job instead of fighting 
trafic, smog and congestion . and, 
for a bonus . . . absenteeism and 
turnover are at a minimum 
IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 
For complete information on what 
Idaho offers YOUR company write to 
the Idaho State Department of Com- 
merce and Development, Room 604C, 
Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho 


The Nation’s Top 


100 


Industrial Corporations All Use Harshaw Chemicals 


For each of 50 different industries, including the Nation’s top 100 industrial corporations, 
Harshaw produces a variety of important chemicals. For instance, the Petroleum Industry 
regularly purchases catalysts, metallic soaps, salts and crystals. The Automobile Industry 
buys electroplating chemicals and anodes, catalysts, fluorides, pigments and metallic 
soaps. The Chemical Industry uses products from six of our ten industrial divisions. 

Harshaw produces over 1000 different chemicals for more than 15,000 customers 
throughout the World. Probably we have a chemical you can use. If you have something 
specific in mind ask us. At your request we'll forward a catalog listing our major products 
and describing our company. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97TH STREET CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





AW 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND + DETROIT HART 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON + HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 





Meet Farmer Herbert Werstler. 
He grossed more than $20,000 in 
1959. He’s typical of the new-type 
farmer in Pennsylvania — young. 
alert, sharp with figures. 


efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler . . . farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 
Pennsylvania farmers now have 
a yearly spendable income of $1, 


“top third” in farm income among 
all 50 states. 
You can reach these “top third” 


Pennsylvania farmers most effec- | 


tively with PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, | profits. International P : 
where articles are edited for their | : al Paper Co., the 


own crops, their own soil, their own 


state. Pennsylvania farmers prefer | . ‘ 
| year on Canadian premiums, would 


their own state farm paper 2 to 1 


over any other farm publication. | 
| current rate of exchange. This could 
| amount to as much as 16c a common 


Your ads in PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ER have the support of local editing. 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 


THE OHIO FARMER 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER 
THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 





Greatest Agricultural Show in the East 


1961 Pennsylvania Farm Show 


Merrisburg — Janvery 9-15, 1961 
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| concerned now about the threat of 


inflation,” adds he, “and that’s what 
kept the premium up so long.” 
Which meant, of course, that Cana- 
dians were no longer under the same 
pressure to go abroad for money and 
thus cause bidding for scarce Cana- 
dian dollars. “For years, we screamed 
that the premium was just plain detri- 
mental,” snaps W.S. Rothwell, vice 
president and treasurer of the big 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. “Now the 
government has finally seen the light.” 
Unofficial Policy. Underscoring the 
unannounced change in policy were 
recent speeches by Finance Minister 
Donald M. Fleming and James E. 
Coyne, governor of the Bank of Can- 
ada. Both stressed the benefits of 
closer approach to parity in U.S. and 
Canadian dollars. They argued that 
Canadian municipalities and prov- 
inces would do better to borrow less 
money in New York and more at 
home than they have been wont to do. 
The Canadian government, they 
pointed out, expects to have a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1961 (ending 


| next March) and may even wind up 
| with a $12-million surplus. This, of 
As farming reaches new levels of 


course, means the government will 


| be out of the money market to a large 


extent, easing the money squeeze. 


| Another indicator of easing credit 


north of the border: long-term gov- 


| ernment bonds, which sold at 5.87% 


interest rates last year, are now being 


marketed in the 5.34% area. 
004,100,000 — making Pennsylvania | 


Profitable Development. All this was 
cheering news to Canadian business- 
men. For Abitibi, for instance, a 1% 
drop in the premium is worth about 
$1 million annually in extra pretax 


world’s largest producer, took a for- 
eign exchange loss of $5.1 million last 


see four fifths of that wiped out at the 


share after taxes for IP. Another 
beneficiary: International 


U. S. TOURISTS IN CANADA: 
what’s good for national pride isn’t always good for business 


Nickel, which stands to pick up $18 
million a year if the Canadian dollar 
premium continues to remain low. 

These monetary developments, Tor- 
onto’s Bay Street believes, have given 
stocks on the Toronto Exchange their 
firmer look in recent weeks. Direct 
beneficiaries of the lower premium, 
such as the paper companies, have 
risen three or four points on the ex- 
change in the past month, and some 
metal stocks have acted better. Says 
Ames & Co.’s Shaw: “We’ve’been in a 
bear market for two years, and | 
would hesitate to encourage invest- 
ments now based solely on the basis 
of a falling dollar premium. But this 
is a good sign.” 

Discounted Gossip. The big “if,” of 
course, was: Will the premium stay 
low? As the Canadian dollar premium 
gets closer to parity, will Canadian 
borrowers take advantage of it, flood 
the market and widen the gap again? 
They have done it before. 

“We can only hope for the best,” 
says Abitibi’s Rothwell. The “best” 
for Abitibi, of course, means a con- 
tinuing low premium or even actual 
parity. But, says J.R. Clarke, New 
York vice president of Dominion Se- 
curities Corp, “If our Canadian dollar 
does get to parity or even back on a 
discount, I don’t think it will stay 
there long.” Bowater Paper Corp.’s 
Treasurer Sam Mann, straddles the 
fence, thinks “the premium is at a 
plateau now. . A 1% premium 
seems to be the floor.” 

Pride vs. Price. But whatever they 
thought about the chances of US.- 
Canadian dollar parity, most Cana- 
dian businessmen were hoping for it. 
Many of them would even welcome 
seeing the Canadian dollar sell at a 
discount because of the pricing ad- 
vantage when selling in the USS. 
market. Thus it appeared lost month 
that even though the shrinkage of the 
premium had done little for Canadian 
national pride, it could well do quite 
a bit for the Canadian economy. 
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Dec. Jan. April 
(pretim.) 
165.0 
121.3 
98.7 
139.2 
166.4 


138.1 


165.0 
120.4 
101.5 
136.2 
160.3 
136.7 


168.0 
120.9 
101.0 
133.3 
165.3 
137.7 


166.0 
121.0 

99.8 
127.9 
171.5 
137.2 


120.7 

99.5 
129.2 
172.2 
137.3 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


What's It All About? 


Tuts 1s an era of individual “revolu- 
tions” —not only in nuclear physics and 
guided missiles but on the home front 
too. For example, we’re participating 
in a revolution in medical technology 
which is extending our life span, and 
we're witnessing a revolution in dis- 
tribution methods. No less important, 
we may be living a little noticed 
revolution in stock buying habits, too. 

For one thing, the dominant role 
played by the professional buyer has 
meant a growing distinction between 
the companies that are really prosper- 
ing and those which are merely tread- 
ing water. Secondly, even the in- 
dividual security buyer has come to 
recognize the fact that it’s misleading 
to think and act in terms of the mar- 
ket as a whole. After all, the New 
York Stock Exchange and other marts 
are only an auction place for a wide 
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variety of com- 
panies—each with 
a differing claim 
to attention. 

Net result of the 
foregoing is that 
few security buy- 
ers are willing to 
debate the merits of the so-called 
standard stocks at a time such as the 
present when the economy is seeking 
new equilibrium. It’s easier to talk 
about new concepts of valuation and 
the outstanding individual success 
stories. 

Illustrative of the point, while 
spring automobile sales have been 
good, speculative sights are set on the 
industry’s transition problems which 
were discussed in an earlier Forses’ 
column. Simply stated, the automo- 
bile no longer is a symbol of keeping 


up with the Joneses. Moreover, 
there are persuasive reasons for be- 
lieving that the compact car will rep- 
resent a growing proportion of the 
industry’s output in years ahead (and 
this, in theory at least, means lower 
profit margins). 

True, styles in securities are mer- 
curial and little is required to change 
speculative psychology inasmuch as: 

1) It is most unrealistic to believe 
that capable managements won't be 
able to cut their cloth to fit a new 
pattern. 

2) With Ford in a position to earn 
about $8 and General Motors $3.75 
this year, it’s not difficult to substanti- 
ate an investment interest. But that 
point of greater interest probably 
won't be at hand until we are closer 
to the usual new model excitement. 

Where will speculative lightning 
next strike? Standard Coil, around 17, 
is a most interesting speculation. 
This year’s sales should be about 20% 
better than 1959, and earnings may be 
around $1.40 against last year’s 77c 
per share profit. The Kollsman In- 
strument division, which is by far the 
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Election Year Securities 


LOOKING FOR PROFIT? 


Prospects for growth are much brighter for a very important group of 
stocks—long neglected by investors. Babson’s new Investment Profit 
Guide #60-3 highlights excellent growth opportunities in stocks “now 
ready for market recognition.” 





This valuable research report contains: 
e@ 18 Stocks—Now Ready for Market Recognition 
25 Stocks—Leading Industry—Near Term Prospects Good 
25 Bonds—Over 5% Income 
55 Stocks—Outstanding Safety of Income 
@ 12 Stocks to Weed Out Now 


PLUS REVEALING REPORT “WHAT ABOUT MUTUAL FUNDS?” 
(Everyone owning or interested in Mutual Funds should read the 
answers to the 4 vital questions discussed in this report.) 


MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS AD TODAY 


Please send me your latest Investment Profit Guide #60-3. I enclose $1 
to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


REPORTS INC. 


WELLESLEY HILLS 81, 


BABSON’S 


DEPT. F-110 MASS. 


15382 DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.65 

per share in cash has been 

e declared on the Common 

Stock of C. L. T. Firnanciar 

Corporation, payable July 

1, 1960, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business 

June 10, 1960. The transfer 

books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

C, Joun Kunn, 

Treasurer 


FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 


May 26, 1960. 








22 Stocks to Watch 


(June—July 1960) 


These supervised issues, both Investment and Speculative, chosen out of our weekly list of 
ripe for morhet appreciation in the months ahead. 
Vast research = pjects may now be beginning to pay off, and 3 particular issues show 

promise for appreciatio: 

eorenie cs: Te international Govelage pments indicate that this industry group should continue its fast pace. 
investment. 
oO Utilities: 3 strong stocks in an industry t that has maintained a 
6 at + What's ahead? 3 leaders in this fast moving & 


500 stocks appear 


outstanding 





ywth trend year in and year ov 
justry that is tied in with bx oy _ ee and 
NO! of these 12 stocks pne Py “thers co a ge the pow Seeaets Research 
new trial cubacrt eae By investing ~F 4 today, you wil 1 receiv 
for the ~~ 5 weeks—and our special 7 bulletin “‘A positive Investme = 
coupon te 


report now go to 
lus the full 6-page 1.R ports 


‘rogram’’. Don’t aged the 


* 
INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F-92) Piease airmail report on 22 Stocks 
922 na Street to Watch, a 5 week trial subscription 
Santa scans sti Calif. and bonus bulletin. Enclosed is $1. 





biggest portion of the operation, is 


| doing exceptionally well. It is supply- 


ing flight instrument systems for all 


| the new jets, and its astro tracking 


| system is widely used in our missile 


| and space programs. Furthermore, 


the company has strengthened its 


| competitive position in the TV tuner 


field and now will supply every set 
manufacturer but one with some 
tuners for the 1961 models. Last year 
Standard accounted for well over one 
third of the “independent” TV tuner 
output (i.e., that not produced by the 
set makers themselves), a proportion 
which should increase sharply next 
year. 

As every married man knows, per 
capita consumption of shoes by the 
female segment of the population is 
higher than for any other member of 
the family. In this connection, Edison 
Brothers Stores, around 63, the coun- 
try’s leading retailer of popularly 
priced women’s shoes, is enjoying a 
big year. The company is engaged 
in an impressive store opening pro- 
gram and probably is on the way to a 
better than $5 per share year against 
a profit of $4.94 per share in 1959 (in- 
cluding 46c of non-recurring earn- 
ings) and $3.90 in 1958. Edison Broth- 
ers probably is a candidate for a stock 
split. 

U.S. Shoe, around 41, the leading 
manufacturer of medium priced wom- 
en’s footwear, is another company 
with a most impressive history. Its 
Red Cross brand is the largest selling 
women’s shoe in the world, and its 
Joyce Division is an important factor 
in the casual shoe field. With the shoe 
“Big Three” tied down by antitrust 


| agreements, the company reportedly 


is planning to diversify into the men’s 
and children’s shoe fields. This year’s 
profits may be in the $3.50 per share 
area as compared with $3.01 in 1959. 
Incidentally, the company has the best 
profit margin in the women’s shoe 


| field. 


| 


With the consumer in a spending 
mood, R. H. Macy, around 40, and pay- 
ing $2, comes to mind. Not that there’s 
any particular virtue, in today’s envi- 
ronment, in owning the largest depart- 
ment store in the world. But the fact 
remains that downtown store volume 
seems to have reached a point of 
stabilization. Moreover, Macy’s today 
obtains about 40% of its volume in 
branch stores, and other shops are 
being opened. Profits should be com- 
fortably in excess of $4 per share in 
the fiscal year ending July as com- 
pared with $3.76 in 1959 and $3.20 
in 1958. 

Wallace & Tiernan, around 52, pay- 
ing $1.50, is another candidate for 


| attention. This well managed com- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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MORE TROUBLE AHEAD FOR THE 


AUTO STOCKS? 


With factory sales in the March quarter second 
only to the record 1955 level—and 25% above a year 
ago—only two of the five major car-makers were 
able to report increases in earnings from operations. 


Is this maladjustment a temporary ill, or sympto- 
matic of real trouble in Detroit? 


If you own, or contemplate buying, any of the 
automobile stocks — American Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford, General Motors, and Studebaker-Packard—you 
will find it especially helpful to read The Value Line 
Investment Survey’s latest study of this industry. 
This review analyzes the factors responsible for the 
car-builders’ poor profits performances. It also ap- 
praises the likelihood of their continuation over the 
balance of this year—and points out how new-model 
production plans are going to have a considerable, 
— oe unexpected, effect on results for 1960 
and 1961. 


What, then, should you do about auto stocks now? 


Value Line advises that current commitments 
should be confined to just two of these stocks—the 
other three are risky to own and should be sold! 


The tremendous economic impact of the $20 bil- 
lion automobile business on other industries will 
make this study timely and valuable reading even 
for those investors whose portfolios do not include 
auto stocks. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


We will send you, as part of the $5 Guest Subscription 
offer described below, the comprehensive Value Line Re- 
ports on the individual stocks in the Automobile industry 
and 5 other industries. All in all you will receive full- 
page Reports on each of 77 stocks, among them: 


Ford Motor 
General Motors 
Grumman 
Douglas Aire. 
Goodyear 
Curtiss-Wright 
Martin Co. 
United Aircraft 
Rep. Aviation 
Chrysler 


American Motors 
Stude-Packard 
General Tire 
Gen. Dynamics 
Lockheed 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am. Bosch Arma 
No. Am. Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
Bendix Aviation 


Under this offer, you will also receive—by return mai! 
and without charge—“Investment Opportunities in the 
New Space Age’, a long-range survey of prospects for 
the Aircraft & Missile, Diccteeaies and Chemical Indus- 
tries ... plus the latest Value Line Summary of Advices 
on 1000 Major Stocks and 50 Special Situations, with 
Value Line’s objective measurements of Normal Value, 
Quality, Yield and Appreciation Potentiality. 


All these Reports will be sent to you without charge 
in conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscription 
offer which for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) 
brings you the next 4 weeks of complete service, includ- 
ing the following timely analyses, projections, and 
recommendations. 


(1) FULL-PAGE RATINGS AND REPORTS ON 
EACH OF 300 ADDITIONAL STOCKS 


(2) 4 “RECOMMENDED STOCK-OF-THE-WEEK” 
REPORTS 


(3) 4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES including all 
changes in Rankings and Ratings up to date of 
publication 


(4) THE BUSINESS PROSPECT (Weekly) 


(5) “WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUY- 
ING AND SELLING” 


STOCK MARKET PROSPECT (Weekly) 
RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY 
NOW (Weekly) 

BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW to 
meet specific investment objectives (Weekly) 
VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER 
which shows the composite trend of 7 economic 
series whose turning points have consistently pre- 
ceded cyclical turns in economic activity (Weekly) 
“WHAT COMPANY OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
TORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING” (Weekly) 
A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION RECOMMEN- 
DATION 

SPECIAL SITUATIONS NOW RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR HOLDING 

ALL SPECIAL SITUATIONS THAT 
BEEN RECOMMENDED FOR SALE 
which had doubled and tripled in price 
WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS 


THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which 
gives advance notice of all changes to be executed 
m the future in a real portfolio—supervised as a 
“model” account for the average investor. Also 
gives complete record of results to date. 


HAVE 


Scores of 





ALSO FREE with the above Guest 


Subscription offer: 


ARNOLD BERNHARD’S new book (hard-cover; 
regular price $3.95) 


“THE EVALUATION 
OF COMMON STOCKS” 


In this lucid book the founder and research director 
of the Value Line Survey explains the principles 
behind Value Line’s methods . . . why stocks are not 
always worth what they sell for... how they are 
sometimes carried too high, sometimes too low by 
mass excitement . . . how, sooner or later, their 
prices move into line with value . how to project 





the normal value of stocks into the future. 





(In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually) 
To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-155 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD €& Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 E. 44th Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 





| 
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“SCHEDULE I-- 
Present Status” 


It’s part of every portfolio review 
that our Research Department prepares 
—an orderly, itemized, clear-as-crystal 
picture of your present investment pro- 
gram. 


Grouped separately you'll find your 
bonds listed first, then preferreds, if you 
own any, then each of your common 
stocks classified according to industry. 

The Schedule shows just which se- 
curities you own, the current value of 
your individual holdings at recent 
prices, and the income in dollars you 
can expect them to pay. 

The Schedule ends with a breakdown 
summary showing just what percent- 


age of your assets are in stocks, bonds, | 


savings, and available cash. 


If your own investment program 
seems muddled a bit in your own mind, 
if over the years you've bought a little 
of this, a little of that—and you're not 
qjuite sure what it all adds up to now, 
just ask for a portfolio review. 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
there’s no charge, no obligation, and 
we think you'll find that Schedule I is 
well worth keeping as a matter of rec- 
ord alone. 


Beyond that, you'll probably get 


something called Schedule II—the best 
suggestions Research can make to im- 
prove the performance of your present 
portfolio. 


But only if they’re really called for. 


Only if they’re in line with your 
stated investment objectives. 

Only if they’re supported by what 
seem to be sound and sufficient reasons 
thoroughly spelled out. 


Think such a review might prove 
helpful? 


Simply address a letter—in confidence 
of course, to— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 








MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


“Conventional” Stocks at a Discount 


Here is a list of 52 “conventional” 
stocks. They are selling at prices 
which average about two thirds of 
their 1956-59 (bull market) highs. 
Recent prices were 20% to 59% under 
these tops. The DJ industrials at the 
same time are off about 10%% from 
the high of this measure of price 
levels. 

Part of the explanation, it should be 
realized, is that in modern selective 
markets not all stocks make their 
highs at the same time. The DJ aver- 





Abbott Laboratories 

Air Reduction 

Aluminium Limited 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Can 

American Smelting 

American Stee! Foundries 
American Sugar 

Anaconda Co. 

Bethlehem Steel 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Champion Paper 
Columbian Carbon 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil 

Deere & Co. 

Diamond National 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
General Mills 

General Motors 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co. 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Ideal Cement 

Minois Central 

International Harvester 
International Paper 

Joy Manufacturing 

Kennecott Copper 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Mead Corp. 


National Cash Register 
National Lead 
National Steel 

Olin Mathieson 

Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. 
Phelps Dodge 

Phillips Petroleum 
Pillsbury Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Rayonier, Inc. 


Reynolds Metals 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Scovill Manufacturing 
Simmons Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil 
Southern Pacific 

Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Texaco 

U. S. Steel 

Westinghouse Air Brake 





DOWN MORE THAN THE MARKET 


Previous 
High* 
84% 
912 
53¥e 

133% 
52% 
63% 
387% 
4358 
87% 
59Ve 


40% 


255% 


65 
682 


89 


108% 
382 


*Former highs have been adjusted to present shares to allow for splits and larger 
stock dividends. {Recent prices are prices as of late May. 


ages are compiled 
as of a definite 
date and therefore 
never sell as high 
(or as low) as the 
composite over-a- 
period highs (or 
lows) of the in- 
dividual issues which go into them. 
The main reason for the de- 
cline, obviously, is that the stocks 
tabulated below are conventional 
bread-and-butter stocks, and not 





% Decline 
Recent From 
Pricet Previous High 


30% 
21 
38 
33 
25 
22 
23 
39 
42 
22 


30 
'39 
22 
28 
40 
35 
34 
26 
40 
25 


30 
59 
36 
49 
27 
31 
56 
47 
31 
31 


72 
37 


37 
42 
100 
34 
78 
52 
35 


61 
94 
73 
45 
32 
46 
42 
34 
63 


29 
32 
26 
29 
29 
40 
26 
32 
34 
58 


57 
37 
22 
45 
372 
20 
40 
37 
41 
68 
79 


28% 28 
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glamour issues or issues which at the 
moment are in high vogue with the 
investing public. 

We have been witnessing a peculiar 
phenomenon in the stock market. A 
few issues, most of them electronics, 
science and leisure time stocks, have 


been in a terrific bull market (or | 
vogue) at a time when most conven- | 


tional stocks (that is, shares in good, 
big companies possessing considerable 
investment merit) have been going 
down or standing still. The boom in 
the glamour stocks has obscured a 
fairly vicious bear market which ex- 
ists in numerous conventional issues. 


This correction in the type of stocks | 


tabulated on the preceding page, while 
sometimes connected with a sharp 


decline in earnings, usually has been | 
more of a price correction than any- | 


thing else. 


Most people do not realize the ex- — 
tent of this price correction because | 
they have been looking at the spec- | 
tacular behavers or at the averages. | 
It will be a shock to some readers | 
when I remind them that the market | 
appraisal of Standard Oil of New Jer- | 


sey (216,532,000 shares issued) is 
down 27% points or $5,846,381,847 


from the 1957 high. Standard Oil of | 
California is down $1,390,936,000. | 
U.S. Steel $1,620,000,000, Aluminum | 


Company of America $905,000,000, and 


International Paper $533,000,000, all | 
from their 1956-59 highs to recent | 


prices. 


The point of the tabulation, and of | 


this discussion, is that we have been 
through a big bear market in a certain 


type of “good” stock without many | 
people realizing it. Many of those | 
conventional stocks are selling at | 


prices which should attract conserva- 
tive investors. An average decline of 
33° in stocks of the type used to 
illustrate this phenomenon is some- 
thing which should not go without 
piercing comment by the financial 
community. 

As I see it, there is a wide gulf 
between price/earnings ratios of, say, 
seven to 14 times earnings for these 
stocks and price/earnings ratios of 25 
to 60 times for many of the glamour 
growth stocks. Admitting that the 
glamour stocks (if you could be sure 
you know the right ones) are entitled 
to sell at much higher price/earnings 
ratios than conventional issues, the 
present spread in many cases looks 
far too wide. To be blunt, as a group 
conventional stocks are fundamentally 
cheaper right now than the type of 


issue the stock trading public has been 


falling over itself to buy. 
Now no one knows how far one of 


these vogues, or one of these anti- | 


vogues, may go. That’s a matter of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Life Insurance Stocks 
For Growth and Profit 


Industry Ex ion Continues 
To wow ax-Sheltered Gains 


Oper t pers wealth and population, virtually depression- 
proof sales, a still tax-sheltered status, and large profit 
plowbacks are key reasons why life insurance stocks offer 
such an attractive investment opportunity now. In a timely 
Special Study of Life Insurance Stocks, UNITED evaluates 
the “growth factor’ of such issues as: 

Aetna Life Conn. General Cont. Assurance 


Franklin Life Gulf Life Life Ins. of Va. 
Lincoln Nat. Nat. Life & Accident Travelers Ins. 


Selected Issues for Purchase Now 


From this experienced appraisal of life insurance companies 
with 10-year increases in assets ranging from 64% to 345%, 
UNITED especially favors five issues for new buying now. 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send $1 for the next 4 weekly issues 
of UNITED Reports, and receive without additional charge, this 
new Report on “Life Insurance Stocks for Growth and Profit.” 
(This Special Offer is open to new readers only.) 


 aiemiaihene OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH 
Sent to you by Airmail $1.25 Dj 


“UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 
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135th Common Stock 
Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.90 per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company has been 
declared payable July 15, 1960 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on June 17, 1960. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4% Se- 
ries, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.975 per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
3.90% Series, have been de- 
clared, both payable on August 
1, 1960 to the respective holders 
of record at the close of business 
on July 15, 1960 


HUGH CULLMAN, 


Treasurer 


New York, N_Y.., 
May 25, 1960 

















RESEARCH} 
“AN INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW 





Industrial 
spending on Re- 
search and De- 
velopment in 
the U. S. rose 
from $5 billion in 
1953 to over $12 
billion in 1959. 
Our June Month- 
ly Letter exam- 
ines the investment significance of this | 
trend and lists 19 companies which 
have been among the leaders in putting 
the resources of modern science to 
work for corporate growth. 


In a description of the rise and ex- 
tent of expenditures for scientific re- 
search, our Letter discusses the mili- 
tary impetus behind research planning | 
and tells why this trend should con- 
tinue. The Letter also describes the | 
impact of research on the economy and | 
the probable effect of the development 
of new products and new production | 
methods and facilities. Special com- 
ments are made on research in: 


Electronics - Drugs - Chemicals 
19 COMPANIES STRONG IN R&D | 





In a section called “‘Research and | 
the Investor,” our Letter points out | 
that certain companies, through re- | 
search, have laid the groundwork for | 
further sales and earnings growth. An 
investment in the stocks of these com- 
panies buys a wealth of knowledge | 
built up by years of research expendi- | 
tures. We regard the stocks of these 19 | 
companies as among the most promis- | 
ing for profitable product growth. 


OTHER STOCKS 
CURRENTLY FAVORED 


Our Monthly Letter also includes 
data on over 150 favored securities in 
a wide variety of industries. Current 
yields are as high as 7.0%. For your 
copy of this Letter, now available to 
investors, simply use the coupon below. 


ed 
RESEARCH 
GOODBODY &COo. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 


ae 
i Please send me without cost your 


' June Monthly Letter FJ-15. Please Print. 





| well known to everyone. 
| has been going on during the past five 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Stock Market Barometer? 


Ever since the Dow-Jones industrial 


| Stock average reached an all-time 
| high in the first days of the new year, 


the stock market has behaved very 
strangely. To be sure, it has hap- 


| pened many times before that some 


stocks would go up while others de- 
clined, and terms like “selectivity” 


| and phrases like “this is not a stock 
| market, but a market for stocks” are 


But what 


months does not fit any familiar pat- 
tern. 

A bear market was signaled by the 
Dow theory early in March, and the 
subsequent performance of the ma- 
jority of industrial and railroad stocks 
would seem to validate this signal. 
Yet hundreds of stocks of all kinds 
not only have ignored the bear trend, 
but have advanced steadily and in 
many instances spectacularly. 

This minority bull market, as it 
might as well be called, is by no 
means confined to the high flying 
electronic and science stocks or to 
groups which are en vogue like pho- 
tography, boating, vending machines, 
etc., but it also comprises virtually 


| the entire electric utility industry and 


a great many top-quality industrial 


| stocks with defensive characteristics. 


To make the divergence even more 
puzzling, we see Johns-Manville 
reaching a new record high and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass declining to the 
lowest level in five years, with first 
quarter earnings reports providing no 
explanation for such contrary moves. 

It is understandable that the oils or 


| the rails are doing poorly in face of* 


all the adverse publicity directed at 
these industries, but why, it may be 
asked, should General Motors be sell- 
ing at the lowest price in nearly two 
years when 1960 earnings are likely 
to be the best since the peak year of 
1955? If it is true that the stock mar- 
ket is a business barometer, does the 
bear market in so many important 
industry groups presage a major 
slump in business in the near future? 

Actually there are few ominous 
signs. Business activity has receded 
only moderately from the all-time 
high attained earlier this year and is 
now leveling off at a high plateau 
with no significant change expected 
in the months ahead. Prosperity is 
being sustained by liberal spending of 
consumers who continue to augment 
their buying power through the unin- 
hibited use of credit. Similarly, actual 


| and planned expenditures for plant 


and equipment by 

industry do not 

reflect any appre- 

hension that good 

times will not con- 

tinue. These atti- 

tudes are charac- 

teristic of pros- 

perity, when no visible cloud darkens 
the horizon and confidence is univer- 
sally high. 

What, then is bothering the stock 
market, or at least major segments of 
it? Primarily the causes seem to be: 
1) the continuing erosion of profit 
margins, and 2) the fear that inter- 
national balance of payments con- 
siderations will bar the use of certain 
credit and fiscal policies which dur- 
ing the entire postwar period have 
stimulated economic expansion and 
successsfully prevented business re- 
cessions from snowballing into seri- 
ous slumps. 

The erosion of profit margins is a 
fact in many industries, and increas- 
ingly large capital investments are 
often necessary merely to stay com- 
petitive without appreciably adding to 
profits. Foreign competition has be- 
come a matter of growing concern 
with no ready solution in sight. How 
the balance of payments problem will 
affect domestic economic policy is still 
conjectural, but there can be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the difficult and 
delicate task of keeping the economy 
on a fairly even keel has become 
greatly aggravated. 

Seen in this light the seemingly 
strange behavior of the stock market 
in recent months makes a lot more 
sense. Stocks that have acted well 
fall broadly into three categories, with 
occasional overlaps: 

1) Defensive industries which are 
comparatively immune to fluctuations 
in business activity, and where labor 
is a relatively minor cost factor, such 
as utilities, foods, cigarettes, drugs 
and other more or less essential non- 
durable consumer goods. 

2) Industries which are not, or only 
to a limited extent, exposed to com- 
petition such as utilities (an overlap), 
or companies which for one reason or 
another enjoy an exalted position of 
being without or above competition 
as for example Polaroid and, in vary- 
ing degree, Aerojet-General, IBM, 
Minnesota Mining, to mention but a 
few whose leadership in their respec- 
tive fields puts them into a class by 
themselves. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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Our Editors Believe This Stock Will be 


One of the MOST EXCITING 
ELECTRONICS “SLEEPERS” 


IN THE MARKET TODAY TO BUY FOR LARGE 1960 GAINS 





Get New Evaluations On 
168 Leading Electronic Stocks 
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SCIENCE & 


ELECTRONICS 
INVESTMENT LETTER 


Published by Spear & Staff Inc. 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 


N the last two years there has been practically nothing to match the spectacular 
gains of the electronics stocks. Buying most of them, however, would have been 
far too risky for the average investor. And only one particular kind of electronics 
stock offered both reasonable safety and great capital gain potentials. Stocks like: 


STOCKS FROM TO PROFIT 
Beckman Inst. 18 87 383% 
Hoffman Elec. 3% 43 1047% 
Philco ‘an ee 38% 248% 


These three companies are what we call “rags-to-riches-comeback” stocks. Staggered by 
tough competition, all three of these companies were in serious trouble. Then new manage- 
ment was added...research was stepped up and paid off in “hot” new products. Earnings 
shot up and the stocks soared. 


NOW —A Similar Situation That Could Duplicate These Rises 


Yes, we believe this one electronics “sleeper” has much of what Beckman, Hoffman, and 
Philco had—and in some ways more. Few investors know about the basic change in this 
company—yet. But judging from past history, situations with as much hidden potential 
as this company appears to have, do not go unnoticed for long. 


e A respected young firm with a brilliant research team has been transformed by a 
dynamic new president from a ‘‘sick’”’ company to one of the most promising science 
comeback stocks we have seen in a long time. Earnings have bolted from 7¢ to an 
estimated rate of $2.60—and the stock is still selling under 40. 


e Two important new products from its brilliant 250-man research lab have opened up 
tremendous new markets. This research skill has won for this company, “prime” 
Government contracts that normally go to companies 50 times its size. The $50,000, - 
000 Air Force contract won recently is just one example. 


e Unsuspected by most investors, these developments, when they become generally 
known, could have an explosive effect on the less than 600,000 shares of stock avail- 
able to the public. 


Get the facts on this dynamic issue. Send today for our comprehensive Report on: “ONE 


OF THE BEST ELECTRONIC ‘SLEEPER’ OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MARKET TODAY.” And, 
with this Report, you will also receive—at no extra cost our 


COMPLETE NEW EVALUATIONS 
OF 168 LEADING ELECTRONIC STOCKS 


This latest tabulation gives capsule descriptions, sales, earnings, dividends, profit margins, 
capitalizations, highs and lows on the 168 best-known electronic stocks...and also ear- 
marks those that can still be purchased for good 1960 gains. 


"< SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


You may have a copy of both of these Reports, plus 2 issues of our new 
bi-weekly SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER—for just $1. 
Just mail the coupon below TODAY. 


SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Yes, here is my $1. Send me at 
once: (1) Your Report on the 
Electronic “Sleeper”; (2) Your 
Latest Evaiuations on 168 Lead- 
ing Electronic Stocks; and (3) 
Two issues of the new bi-weekly 
SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS IN- 
VESTMENT LETTER. 


Check here if you prefer a 3-month subscription 
at the special rate of $25. (Regular rate $30.) 
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HOW A BONER 


$15,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


One time on a business trip, a hotel 
porter delivered a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal to my room by mistake. 

Well, I looked at The Journal. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambitious 
men earn money. I sent for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Wall Street Journal and, 
believe me, it has paid off. Last year my 
income was $15,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$25,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you, The Journal is printed daily in 
seven cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM 6-15 














Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your | 

independent judgment in helping to select 

the right stocks at the right time. Widely | 

used by professional traders and investors | 

— Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
em. 


FREE ON REQUEST 
Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write | 
for Portfolio F-76. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS. Inc. 
150 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





| 
HELPED ME EARN 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Candidates for a Summer Rally 


| AS THIS is written, it appears that 


the summer rally suggested in this 
column a month ago is under way. 
The chances are there will be delays 
and interruptions as it materializes. 
Indeed, it is probable that not all 
stocks will participate fully. Selec- 
tion and timing will continue to be 


| important, perhaps much more so 


during the period ahead than in re- 
cent market history. In this connec- 
tion, the following appear attractive 
at this time, particularly if they can 
be purchased on weakness. 

Neptune Meter, recommended here 
at 21 and again at 33, reached a high 
of 39 last year. Since then it reacted 
to a low of 27 several months ago, 
from which price it has gradually 
advanced to 34, where it was re- 
cently selling. The company, incor- 
porated in 1892, continues to be the 
world’s largest manufacturer of wa- 
ter meters and is a leading producer 
of other liquid meters. During the 
past five to ten years Neptune has 
diversified through acquisitions, so 
that today, in addition to its meter 
business, it is an important producer 


| of electronic and electro-mechanical 


instruments which 
35% of total volume. 
Earnings for the year ended 
12/31/59 were $2.55 per share vs. 
$2.70 per share in 1958 and $2.50 per 


represent 30%- 


| share in 1957. For the current year, 


“sales and earnings are expected to 
exceed those of a year ago, al- 


though  non-re- 

current moving 

expenses in the 

Liquid Meter Di- 

vision will limit 

the profit in- 

crease. Everything 

connected with 

the move is being 

charged off currently, and the com- 
pany expects to meet all such obliga- 
tions by the end of 1960.” It is 
interesting to note that the com- 
pany’s president recently predicted 
sales of the electronics division in 
1960 should be “almost as great as 
the Liquid Meter Division and profits 
will be good.” The company’s finan- 
cial condition is strong and capital- 
ization is small. Indicated annual 
dividend, $1.40. Long-term pros- 
pects appear excellent, and I con- 
tinue to recommend the stock for 
improving income and capital appre- 
ciation. 

Philip Morris, a newcomer to this 
column, is primarily recommended 
for conservative investment although 
it is quite possible it could become 
a growth equity during the next 
decade. Indeed, the stock has acted 
very well in recent months. The 
company has had an excellent record 
of favorable earnings and dividends 
for many years. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that the trend of 
earnings in more recent years has 
begun to accelerate, ie., in 1955, 


MARKET AVERAGES—STANDARD & POOR'S “500” 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 204 
65 cents per shore; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 53 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record June 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 19, 1960 
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$3.63 per share; 1956, $4.06; 1957, 
$4.50; 1958, $4.90; 1959, $5.01; and 
1960 estimated, $5.50. Diversifica- 
tion, rising sales of established lines 
and new products are responsible 
for this fine performance. 

The company is the fifth largest 
cigarette manufacturer, producing 
such brands as Philip Morris, Marl- 
boro, Parliament and Alpine. Ben- 
son & Hedges, English Ovals, Dunhills 
and Spuds are also made. Pipe to- 
baccos include Bond Street, Revela- 
tion, Wakefield, Country Doctor, 
Barking Dog and a few others. Sev- 





eral years ago, the company acquired 
Milprint, Inc., a manufacturer of 


bags, wrappers and cartons which | 
are used in the food and allied in- | 


dustries. Products are made from 
cellophane, aluminum foil and poly- 
ethylene. Glassine and grease-proof 
papers are also produced. 

A year later, the company acquired 
| Polymer Industries, which produces 
| adhesives and textile chemicals, and 

finally, just recently, the company 
| acquired A.S.R. Products, one of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers of 
| razor blades, whose brands include 
the popular Gem, Pal, Blue Star, 
Treet and Personna blades. In addi- 
| tion, A.S.R. also makes 


sharpeners, etc. 
teresting to mention the fact that 
two other subsidiaries make soaps 
and distribute face creams, toilet 


water and cologne, lipsticks and sun- | 


tan lotions. 


Total volume last year amounted 


to $460.5 million and is estimated at 
around $500-$520 million in 1960. 


Foreign business accounts for ap- | 


proximately 10% of sales. Further 


gains in sales and earnings appear to | 
lie ahead, as the long-range outlook | 
for both the company’s tobacco and | 


non-tobacco lines appears excellent. 
Indicated annual dividend, $3.60; re- 
cent price, 64; yield, 5.6%. Price 
range during the last year, 65-54. 
Reichhold Chemicals (called a 
junior Rohm & Haas in some quar- 
ters), also a newcomer to this col- 
umn, is the nation’s leading producer 
| of synthetic resins which are used 


for surface coatings. Sales last year 
surface 


consisted of the following: 
coating resins and chemical colors, 
38.9%; plastic materials, 34.5% and 
chemicals, 26.6%. Sales were made 
| to about 3,600 customers and totaled 
$93.6 million vs. $74 million in 1958. 
Earnings were 99c per share. It is 
believed that both sales and earnings 
will increase this year. During the 
last three months Reichhold acquired 
three small companies, namely, Al- 
synite Co. of America, a producer of 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, 
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MING area so rich 
in natural resources. 
as Gor 
Box 899, Dept. N C0 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah ° 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 








surgical | 
blades, electric hair clippers, knife | 
I think it also in- | 





Put some of your cash 
reserves in California 
and earn 


4e% 


current rate per annum 


We have always paid requests 
for withdrawals on demand. 
All accounts are exempt from 
personal property tax in Cali- 
fornia for residents of other 
states and are legal invest- 
ments for corporate funds, 
pension plans and trust 
funds. In addition to being 
insured by an agency of the 
U.S. Government, the safety 
of your funds is protected by 
our high ratio of reserves to 
savings — one of the nation’s 
highest. Funds received by us 
by the 10th of any month 
earn from the list of that 
month. Dividends are paid 
quarterly. 


Assets over $170 million 
Reserves over $15 million 


Fipeuity® 
Federal « 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
225 EAST BROADWAY 
Dept. 122 
GLENDALE 5, CALIFORNIA 
Just minutes from the center of Los Angeles 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 











Please direct inquiries to: 
F. A. WRIGHT 
Vice-president / Dept. 122 


Please send information about your 
association and latest statement... 


NAME __ oo 


ADDRESS 





a ZONE ___STATE _. 














On Page 10 
you saw the famous hands 
of ART WALL, Jr. 


PGA’s choice for 

Golfer of the Year, 

Art Wall, Jr., was 

also top money win- 

ner of 59. Yet, even 

when Mr. Wall’s 

. hands aren’t holding 

a club, they perform miracles of 
everyday magic. For nearly every- 
where they go . . . in almost every- 
thing they do . . . these famous 
hands like your own have the help 
of Robertshaw automatic controls. 


Caveat Offices pre " Kobeituhaw % 














SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37!4¢) 

per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 10, 1960. 


B. M. Brrp 
May 24, 1960 Secretary 
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We factually measure the effect of 


WURUNG ROWER SELLING PRESSURE 


in the Stock Market! 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
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LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A Beginning and an End: 
Two Speculations 


| THe FaTE of the summit conference 


quite naturally aroused sharp spec- 
ulative interest in the so-called de- 


| fense stocks, many of which have been 
| going through long and deep bear 
| markets. To my mind, these issues are 


of potential interest not so much be- 


| cause cuts in defense spending may 
| have been deferred, but because there 
is a general effort in what used to be 


| called the “aircraft” 


industry to direct 
its great accumulated know-how in 
scientific technology toward less de- 
fense-dependent endeavors. Where 
these efforts seem to promise success, 
major downtrends can logically give 
way to new major uptrends. 

The market seems to be taking one 
such promise quite seriously, judging 
by the price behavior of Northrop 
Corp. (NOC, about 34) even before 
the “summit” rally. This stock’s action 
has bettered that of the general mar- 
ket in the sense that weakness in 
March failed to carry the price under 
the September low at 25, as you can 
see on the Point & Figure chart re- 
produced below. Moreover, its per- 
formance has been better than that of 
many other stocks in the aircraft 
group, by virtue of the fact that the 
September-March lows stand well 
above the 1957 bottom. 

This far better than average action 
has produced several technically 
significant results. Firstly, it resulted 
in a consistent flattening of the down- 
trend from the 1959 high at 44, as the 
slopes of trendlines X and Y clearly 
show. Secondly, the April rally to 31 
completed the price action between 
columns 3 and 4 as an intermediate- 
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CORP. 





by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


trend reversal 
base.+ Interpreted 
by P&F standards, 
the 14 price-re- 
versal columns in 
this base that can 
be counted on the 
28 line permit pro- 
jection of a price 
target to the 42 level, suggesting that 
the supply-demand conditions set up 
by completion of this base should be 
such as to support a potential rise 
testing supply of stock in the upper 
30s and lower 40s. 

Of course, while the prospect of an 
intermediate uptrend is attractive, an 
emerging major-uptrend potential 
makes for a much more useful tech- 
nical position, and that is exactly what 
the NOC chart now seems to indicate. 
The summit rally (column 5), which 
carried above the November rally top 
at 32, may be interpreted as having 
completed the entire price action be- 
low the 33 level as a much more 
substantial reversal base. Measured 
laterally from column 1 to column 2 
on the 25 line, where it is narrowest, 
the base spans 22 price-reversal col- 
umns and thus yields a target at 47. 
In reaching beyond the previous 
major-trend high (44 in 1959), this 
target suggests to me that supply- 
demand conditions in NOC are now 
such as to make an eventual move 
through the supply potential of the 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 


+ A reversal base is what market techni- 
cians call the price action wherein a down- 
trend characteristically decelerates and gives 
way to a new uptrend. A top reversal is the 
exact opposite 
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1959 top (38-44) a distinct technical 
probability. Stripped of technical 
jargon, this means that a major up- 
trend seems to have begun and that 
new highs should eventually be 
reached. 

Again I should like to caution that 
completion of a major-uptrend base 
does not imply an immediate rush to 
higher levels. A major trend by 
definition should be a_ protracted 
movement, interrupted by sidewise 
consolidations and corrective reac- 
tions. As you can see, the base-com- 
pletion rally has leveled off against 
supply at 35 and more supply potential 
is indicated overhead, as I have point- 
ed out. On the other hand, reactions 
from the current price levels should 
typically encounter demand in the top 
of the completed base (30-32) and in 
the high 20s, where trading-range ac- 
tion was densest within the base. 

The technical aspects seem to give 
recognition to Northrop’s funda- 
mentals. The company is said to be 
well along toward much reduced de- 
pendence on aircraft production and 
toward greater emphasis on sophis- 
ticated electronics and advanced com- 
munications. Its output is still over- 
whelmingly in defense items, but it is 
now well diversified, and the company 
should be in position to resume sales 
and earnings growth. 

Reported net for fiscal 1959 (July 
31) was $4.01 a share, with “cash” 
(pre-depreciation) income indicated 
near $6. Current fiscal year net will 
probably be lower, perhaps chiefly 
because of larger development ex- 
penses, but cash income may show 
only little change. Finances seem to 
be adequate, with working capital of 
some $13 a share at a record high as 
of July 31, 1959. Cash dividends total- 
ing $1.60 a share per annum have 
been paid quarterly since 1955, for 
an indicated yield of some 454% at the 
price of 34. This isn’t bad for a poten- 
tial “science” stock; neither is the 
current price/earnings ratio at an es- 
timated 10 to 1. 

A sharp contrast is presented by 
the chart (showing price-reversals in 
units of two points each) of Sinclair 
Oil (L, about 37). Here, no reversal 
base whatever is apparent at this time. 
Nevertheless, as in the case of Union 
Oil (Forses, Apr. 15), there are other 
technical indications suggesting that 
the current major downtrend is in its 
final stage. The decline dates from the 
1956 high (72%4) and in four years has 
chopped the stock’s price in half. The 
chart shows two successive top-re- 
versal structures between columns 1 
and 2 and columns 3 and 4, yielding 
downside targets on the 35 and 37 
levels, respectively. Now that these 
targets have been reached, and con- 
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sidering the age and extent of the de- 


cline, at least a protracted sidewise | 


movement should have become a 
reasonable technical probability. How 
such a movement could develop into a 
new reversal base, large enough to 
support at least an upswing testing 
the 1958-59 top-reversal zone, is sug- 
gested by the dashed measurement 
line on the 42 level and the hypo- 
thetical target projected from it to the 
low 60s. Any such climb back to 
better price levels no doubt would be 
slow and arduous, because the chart 
indicates considerable supply potential 
starting in the low 40s and reaching 
all the way up. But for those who 
like to shop for possible low points, 
any worthwhile recovery here would 
involve a rather substantial per- 
centage appreciation. 

In situations such as this it is al- 
ways difficult to see a possible motive 
for a trend reversal to the upside. 


However, you might bear in mind that | 


most of the recent selling pressure has 


reflected fears of a dividend reduction. | 


The present annual rate is still $3 a 
share, but reported 1959 earnings were 
only $2.96. If the dividend were cut 
to $2 a share, the new yield basis 


the current price of 37, so that the 
actual event should have little further 
impact on price. But it is not neces- 
sarily a foregone conclusion that the 


dividend will be trimmed to $2 a | 


share; it might instead be reduced to 
$2.50, which would make an indicated 
yield of some 6.6%; or it might not be 
cut at all, so the return could hold at 
8% (always using current price of 37 
as a basis). 

Pressure on Sinclair 
to reduce the dividend may be less 
than reported earnings might suggest, 


since cash income (before depletion | 
and depreciation charges) appears to | 
be running between $10 and $11 a 


share. Perverse though it may sound, 
a good dividend reduction here could 
touch off (perhaps after initial weak- 
ness) the first important rally neces- 
sary to make new base action appar- 
ent, because the factor of uncertainty 
would then be eliminated and the 
company’s inherent earning power 
would permit speculation on eventual 
restoration of a higher payment rate. 
The next dividend meeting will be 
held in July. 
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BEST *5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum Y began to — an asset that has 
brought me weeoia benefits 

I mean the knowledge o investment values 
I've gained by su to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better job of sepa- 
rating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 


This story shows how Barron's serves its 
readers. There is no other business or invest- 
ment publication like it. It is written for the 
manwho makes up his own mind about his own 
pear It is the only weekly affiliated with 

Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
ve specialized information in serving you. 
In Barron's you are shown what, where, and 
why the ALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
.+. On the condition 
ond peepee (the changing fortunes) of in- 
dividual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for $5 will bring you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
the investment im plications of current political 
and economic events ... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 


| profitable investment opportunities. 
would probably be secure at 5.3% on | 


for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
your check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. F-615 


NATION'S 
LARGEST 


pays you 4. 9 * on savings 


@ 4%% current annual rate, dividends paid quar- 
terly © World headquarters for the savings of 


| 150,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
| states, 63 foreign countries © Same, sound man- 
| agement policies since 1925 © $34,000,000 reserves 
| @ Resources over $%-billion © Accounts insured 
| by F.S.L.LC. © Funds received oo ya as month, 


earn from ist © We pay postage both 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR SAVINGS 
| per ~) FREE! “The ——— men. land 
ind and 


ee een mages. 


ae 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angelés 54, Calif 





sen 


Please send “The California Story” 
and Cal Ped MAIL-savER- [0: 


Zone 
C0 Funds enciosed in amount of $ 





Ch Inc. 


For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 
GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible 
growth of capital and income by in- 
vesting in a diversified list of com- 
panies in many industries which 
are active in chemical science. 


Prospectus upon request from your dealer, or 
mail coupon below to: 








| F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC., 

|| Manager and Distributor of Chemical Fund 
\ 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., Dept. F 
ii Name 
I Address 
I 














| MIT was now less than 2% 











Opportunities in WARRANTS 


1f you are interested in each $1 do 
the work of $100 or $1 in a 
market—then you should interes 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as | or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few Bey 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these estions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

gale full-len: study of its kind—''THE 

SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 

R. H. M. Associates, le 

F-157, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 1, N. Y¥. or send for 

free descriptive folder. 














petroleum 
corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 

a@ regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 

per share on the common stock of 
this Company. payable 
June 30, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 
1960. 





R. L. Toiuert, 
President 


Big Spring, Texas 





| Way. 


THE FUNDS 


Milestones: 
THE BIG THREE 


THE NaTIon’s three biggest mutual 
funds made their full share of news 
recently. 

In terms of sheer size of assets, 
there was a new leader in the indus- 
try. Minneapolis-based Investors Mu- 
tual, after years of drawing ever 


| closer, finally passed Boston’s Massa- 
| chusetts Investors Trust to become the 


biggest single fund in the business, 


| with total assets of $1.499 billion on 
| June 1. 


As 1960 began, MIT still 
had a slim edge, but subsequent de- 


| clines in portfolio values and weaker 


sales had dropped it to the point where 
behind 
Investors Mutual, with total assets of 
$1.476 billion. 

More Numbers. But it remained for 
third-ranking Wellington Fund to 
underline some important differences 
among the industry’s Big Three—more 
important than size alone. Early this 
month President Walter L. Morgan 
announced that Wellington, with as- 
sets of $1 billion, had acquired its 
300,000th shareowner. Thus, with just 
two thirds as much in the way of dol- 
lars, Wellington had far more share- 
owners than MIT (214,000) and was 
remarkably close to Investors Mutual 
(310,000). On the basis of these 
figures, the “average” MIT shareowner 
had about $6,850 worth of shares in 
the fund, while the Investors Mutual 
average was $4,800 and Wellington 
only $3,300. 

Why these sharp differences? It 
was mainly a matter of sales strategy. 
Wellington Fund, through it long- 
standing tieup with First Investors 


| Corp., has gone after contractual ac- 


cumulation plan business in a big 
It currently numbers 120,000 
plans among its 300,000 shareowners. 


| Since these plans can be started with 
| as little as $20 down, $10 a month, the 


initial contractual account tends to 


| be small. 


MIT and Investors Mutual, on the 
other hand, have no truck with con- 


| tractual plans. They have both made 
| voluntary accumulation plans avail- 
| able, but there is little incentive for 


a salesman to push these with any 
real vigor. Hence, both IM and MIT 


| tend to get mew accounts that are 
| rather larger on average than Well- 
| ington’s, but Wellington taps a mark- 
| et that they do not. “I suppose our 
| average investment is small when the 
| plans are new,” says a Wellington 
| executive, “but I expect it starts to 


eatch up as the plans get older.” 


Sales Strategy: 
THE WHITE-COLLAR MIND 


Wuicn area of the United States is 
the most fertile ground for selling 
mutual funds? According to a survey 
just completed by the National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies, 
it’s Washington, D.C. Washingtonian 
money has lately been pouring into 
mutual funds at an annual rate of 
$36.63 per man, woman and child— 
almost three times the national aver- 
age. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some funds would make their head- 
quarters in Washington. One such 
is James M. Johnston’s Washington 
Mutual Investors Fund. “This is a 
white-collar town,” Johnston points 
out, “with a government payroll of 
$120 million a month . .. and no 
strikes to interrupt it.” Although he 
has national distribution, Johnston 
says the white-collar workers in 
Washington have accounted for 50% 
of his fund’s growth from an initial 
$200,000 in total assets to some $20 
million in the past eight years. 

No less appreciative of the Wash- 
ington payroll is Newton I. Steers, 
president of the Atomic Development 
Mutual Fund there. “In general,” says 
he, “civil service workers prefer job 
security over job opportunities. And 
that’s what a man buying into a mu- 
tual fund is looking for—security, not 
excitement.” 

But although it is based in Wash- 
ington, Steers’ fund gets little home- 
town support. Whereas Washington 
Mutual invests largely in such things 
as utilities, oils and steels, Atomic 
Development specializes in companies 
closely related to nuclear energy proj- 
ects. And these just don’t seem to 
tempt the white-collar mind. “A dis- 
proportionate amount of our sales,” 
says he, “come from California and 
New York.” 


Portfolios: 
NORTH OF THE BORDER 


No Fewer than eight American- 
sponsored mutual funds invest the 
bulk of their assets in Canadian se- 
curities. With their combined stake 
in Canadian companies running up- 
wards of $338 million, the managers 
of these funds* were directly affected 
by the Canadian dollar’s recent tum- 
ble in value (see p. 45) and its ap- 
proach to parity with the U.S. dollar. 


*The eight: Axe-Templeton Growth Fund 
of Canada, Canada General Fund, Canadian 
Fund, Canadian Internation! Growth Fund, 
Investors Group Canadian Fund, Keystone 
Fund of Canada, Scudder Fund of Canada, 
United Funds Canada. 
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T. ROWE PRICE FUNDS 
GROWTH Teck FUND, INC. VS. THE MARKET 
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value less 1%. 


Established in 1939 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 


e ‘ ; Se , A diversified, managed mutual fund .. . 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 3F ; a3 3 . with the principal 
: i< ieee? a nee ~ objective of possible 

anneal ’ ~ capital appreciation . 


: ‘Seek : } ae Ask your mutual fund 

ut t he teas ene Fi dealer men Bee. pro- 
z eas Sy . spectus an scriptive 

e S$ one , ‘ 33 aes as booklet, or mail the 
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future seen be See pion < “, Predictably, the funds were quick . SHARES, Li. . 
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to salute the bullish implications of 
85 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
o— Far FREE descriptive Pro- the decline in the premium of the Ca- i egmmmr lala as 


. " . Please send me a free prospectus and further 
nadian dollar. Said Chairman Henry T. information on Institutional Growth Fund. 











THE KEYSTONE COMPANY | Vance of the Canada General Fund: 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. | “If the newsprint companies alone in 
our portfolio had sold their product 
in the U.S. last year on the basis of 
the present rate of exchange, they 
POINT and FIGURE? would have increased their per share 
“Poin a the current interest in the earnings by 15%.” : 
Terai ith Gebenea tiene | | Accordingly, ‘the Canadian funds 
ke rats vats and investors, turn to the were hoping that the long-depressed 
chartists. y? Chartists oO . sas : 
© Ae Sate Rented. Shonnateh Milian of te Canadian securities market might now 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram reports: start to perk up. Top-quality Cana- looking for 
themselves frankly dian stocks, they noted, are selling at , 
h on the “jgnce at times to oes | a price/earnings ratio roughly one ncome now, 
tect themselve third below that of comparable U.S. income later 
send for ‘one of our introdactets irist sus, | | blue chips, Says Jack Fischer, invest- or both? 
SS oS ee eee ment manager of Investors Group Ca- “ea 4 
whichever service you are interested in: nadian Fund, biggest of the eight The Parker Corporation is distributor 
NYSE Service Canadian funds (total assets: $120 of mutual funds with two different 
ASE Service million): “If prices reflect profits, goals: 
COMMODITY Service | Canadian stocks should go up.” Inco rated 
0 Fou oil Sie seseien, he Gry ae aa Ge Mass Boredom. At the moment, how- rpo 
Method of & Figure Tradieg ever, it would appear that the decline Income Fund 
o See how te on stop" ond. we “st in the Canadian dollar has done little : ; 
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pany’s new tranquilizer has had ex- 
cellent clinical reception. In time it 
could sharply increase drug division 
sales, now 10% of the total. In addi- 
tion, the company’s baking equipment 
division (another 10% of sales) has 
developed a continuous dough making 
machine with an excellent sales po- 
tential. 

With the firm’s chemical division 
supplying products widely used in the 
plastics industry, and the machinery 
division a beneficiary of the growing 
need for water and waste control 
equipment, this year’s sales should be 
up 10%. Earnings in 1960 are likely to 
better last year’s $3.03 per share, and 
the record is good. 

The proposed merger of Minerals & 
Chemicals (around 23) with Philipp 
Bros., Inc. (a privately owned world- 
wide export/import business) could 
add a very significant plus to the 
Minerals & Chemicals picture. For 
one thing, pro forma earnings for 
1959 would be increased sharply to 
around $1.70 per share as compared 
with the actual $1.01 per share re- 
ported by Minerals & Chemicals alone 
for 1959. 


Secondly, M&C’s financial condition 
is good and will be further strength- 
ened by the merger. Thirdly, the 
Philipp Bros. organization has the 
reputation of being an extremely suc- 
cessful and well managed interna- 
tional trading company specializing in 
metals and minerals. Thus the pro- 
posed combination should present 
Minerals & Chemicals with an oppor- 
tunity to expand its foreign activities 
rapidly. 

These references to what most 
readers will term “little known com- 
panies” is not meant to cancel out the 
turn-of-the-month prediction that the 
stage has been set for a revival of 
speculative interest in the “meat and 
potato” stocks. But even if interest 
does broaden out, the fact that this 
is a professionally dominated market 
means that special attention will con- 
tinue to be given the outstanding suc- 
cess stories in a good but generally 
unexciting economy. 

The important point for investors 
to remember is that positive dynam- 
ics can be found outside as well as 
inside the new technologies. Which 
is why this column has referred favor- 
ably to the beneficiaries of record high 
personal income and the steadily ris- 
ing proportion of such income being 
spent for services. 
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psychology, and psychology in this 
field is unpredictable. Over a short 
period, two weeks to perhaps as much 
as a year, there may be little co- 
ordination between values and price; 
but over a longer period, say one to 
five years, there will be fairly good 
coordination between values and 
price. 

It is my conviction that many con- 
ventional issues of the type presented 
in the table on page 50 will begin to 
do better in the weeks ahead. These 
stocks were too high at the 1956-59 
tops, but they are not too high at 
these prices. That is especially true 
if the state of the economy in the next 
five years is to be such as to justify 
prevailing prices for the glamour 
issues. 

I am not going to suggest any of 
these stocks for immediate advance. I 
am impressed, however, by the values 
offered in stocks such as American 
Steel Foundries, Anaconda, Cham- 
pion Paper, Diamond National, Gen- 
eral Motors, Pfizer, Phillips Petroleum, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Standard Oil 
of California, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Texaco. 
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;.. or FREE with offer below 


Fach year additional thousands of investors buy a 
copy of “Stock Facrocrars” Manual—the world’s big- 
gest bargain of investment information and guidance 
to wiser, more profitable investing. For nowhere else 
can be found so many useful facts and on so 
many companies their stocks at such low cost. 

320-page ready-reference gives you quick, ac- 
curate answers to questions about each company’s: 


8 years’ earnings record 
® Mergers, stock its, etc. 
@ Ratios, stock’s book value, etc. 
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62nd Consecutive Distribution 
institutional 
foundation fund 
——~;, The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 10¢ per share, from in- 


vestment income, payable June 1, 1960, 
to shareholders of record, May 2, 1960 


INSTITUTIONAL SHARES, LD. 


85 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


3) Industries or companies which 
hold promise of continuing growth at 
a rate materially above average, the 
theory being a) that competition is 
bound to be less keen in rapidly 
growing industries, and b) that the 
growth factor will overcome cyclical 
reverses in business activity. The out- 
standing example in this category is, 
of course, the electronics industry 
where, competitively speaking, there | ard 
seems to be plenty of room for all, at | —-----—— mayen 7 STE 


least so far, and where the business | YALE & TOWNE 


outlook is not a material factor, unless 
289th Quarterly Dividend 























a very serious slump develops. 
Investors’ predilections for these | 
groups is logical and commendable. 
They should realize, however, that 
they have not discovered an invest- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


ment haven that will be safe under all 
circumstances or that superior per- 
formance can continue indefinitely. 

Defensive stocks too can become 
overpriced and thus vulnerable to 
sizable corrections. Even IBM may 
be confronted with more effective 
competition, both at home and abroad, 
than in the past, which would slow 
down its growth and squeeze its pres- 
ent lush profit margin. , 

The electronics industry is heavily 
dependent on government business, 
and while present international cir- 
cumstances make a repetition of the 
1957 cuthack in defense expenditures 
improbable, one must not ignore this 
factor altogether. Also, competition 
exists even in this growth industry, 
and technological obsolescence is 
rapid. Sperry Rand’s experience in 
computers is a characteristic example. 

Also, let it be remembered that the 
sudden, and deserved, popularity of 
certain industries has lifted prices to 
levels which liberally discount future 
earnings growth. Take, for instance, 
the vending machine industry whose 
merits have been known for years 


(my first of several recommendations | 


of Automatic Canteen was in Forses, 
Feb. 1, 1953 and of Universal Match 
in Forses, Sept. 1, 1958) but was dis- 
covered in Wall Street only a short 
time ago: 


1959 Recent Earned per Share P/E | 
low High 1958 1959 Ratio | 


Auto. Canteen 12% 35% $0.76 $0.91 39.4 
Universal Match 8% 65% 62 119 548 
Vendo Co. 0 


The aggregate stock valuation of | 


these three comparatively small com- 
panies now exceeds half a billion dol- 


lars vs. combined sales last year of | 
only $256 million. Obviously, a lot of | 
growth will be needed to support not | 
only present prices but to allow for | 


further appreciation. 
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Preferred Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $1.061%4 
payable July 1, 1960 
to stockholders of record 
June 10, 1960 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 30c 
payable July 1, 1960 
to stockholders of record 
June 10, 1960 


Robert W. Jackson, President 
‘“Aldens, inc. 





© West Penn 


Electric Company 





July 1, 1960 
Record date: 
June 14, 1960 


Declared: 


May 26, 1960 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE mrc.co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 











Quarterly Dividend 
on the 
COMMON STOCK 


42 \“¢ PER SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1960 
Record June 10, 1960 
Declared June 1, 1960 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 








10% 70% 82 1.94 363 | 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


COMPANY 


155th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared o 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company's 
capital stock outstanding ond entitied 
to receive dividends, payable June 15, 
1960, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 31, 1960. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 








Secretary. 


Canada Dry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors 
Preferred Stock—A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1960. 
Steck—A quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, of the value of $1.66™ 
per share payable July 1, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1960. 
Transfer books will not be closed 
Checks will be mailed. 
J. W. Remy, Vice Pres. & Secy. 








Baltimore 3, Maryland 

The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents a share on 
its $5 par capital stock, pay- 
able July 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record June 24, 
1960. 

JORN D, WILLIAMS 


May 25, 1'960. 





























THE “HOW” AND 
“WHY” OF 
FORBES SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT 








Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this in- 
tensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of securities. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties in today’s volatile 
market, they may completely overlook attrac- 
tive new investment opportunities or fail to 
take profits at the proper time. 


The responsibilities of money management are 
further complicated by the fact that in many 
cases you HAVE NO WAY OF KNOWING 
WHETHER YOU ARE ACTING ON THE 
VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a portfolio valued 
at $50,000 or more, who does not have the time 
nor the necessary experience to cope with the 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION SOME 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Dear Mr. Parrott: 


complex problems of money management, that 
FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT was 
established. The entire resources and experi- 
ences of the 43-year-old FORBES organization 
are made available to investors through this 
Division. Here, each account is given expert 
and thorough analysis and constant supervision 
directed toward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your account is imme- 
diately assigned to an experienced FORBES 
Investment Manager who sends you regular 
reports on your portfolio and whom you may 
consult by letter, by telephone or telegram, or 
by personal visit at any time. 


To learn more about the scope and purpose 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our highly 
skilled staff takes the initiative in making 
recommendations—send today for your FREE 
copy of our descriptive booklet. 


ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


roo upon the statistical-research facilities 
e famous, 43-year-old Forses 
cagueiediion. 


Recommendati are thoroughly impartial, 
I would like to learn more about the services of Forsss — 


unbiased . no connection whatsoever with 


Securitigs MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without brokers desling i in securities. 


obligation complete details? My present investments are 
. I have an ad- 


valued at approximately $ 


You get recommendations based on the 


ditional $_ —=— in cash available for investment. combined, specialized kn edge of 


Name 
"Please Print 


Address 


City Zone 
—"Sibeldiary of PORRES Inc. 


many investment experts. No one manager 
acts alone. 


You have a person-to-person relationship with 
a seasoned manager—may consult with him at 
any time on matters concerning your program. 


You are kept posted on developments, new profit 
opportunities, of special interest to your particular 
4s investment objectives. 


Forbes, JUNE 15, 1960 





GOODWIN 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 





translucent plastic panels reinforced 
with fiberglass; Modiglass Fibers, 
Inc., and Deecy Products, a manu- 
facturer of plasticizers-chemicals 
which are added to chemical resins 
to make them plastic. 

Capitalization consists of $14 mil- 
lion in funded debt, 16,000 shares of 
$4.50 cumulative preferred stock 
(owned by Diamond Alkali) and 3.6 
million shares of common stock, of 
which 47% is controlled by manage- 
ment. In 1958 the stock sold as low 
as 10 (adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 
1959). It advanced to 40 the follow- 
ing year from which it declined 
sharply to a low of 21 a month or so 





ago. It subsequently recovered to | 
around 26-27 where it is currently 
selling. The chances are a base will | 
be made in the 21-25 area, where it 





would appear to be an attractive 
purchase for capital gains in an ex- 
panding industry. Indicated annual 
dividend, 60c plus 2% in stock. 
Wagner Electric, recommended 
here last November at 40 (adjusted 
for 2-for-1 split), reached a high of | 
48 shortly thereafter. Since then it 
has reacted with the general market | 
and recently sold at 32, around which | 
price it would again appear attrac- | 
tive. Earnings for the first quarter | 
this year fell to 52c per share from | 
78c per share a year ago. A recov- | 
ery is looked for during the second | 
quarter and for the balance of the | 
year. For the full year, earnings 
should approach $2.75-$2.90 per share 
vs. $3.22 per share in 1959. As 
pointed out when first recommended 
here, the company’s management is 
intent on increasing sales and earn- 
ings and has developed many new 
products during the last year. It is 
expected that this policy will con- 
tinue. The company is well regarded | 
and should have a fine future. | 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS | 


Please send old address (ex- 
actly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forses) 
and new address (with zone 
number if any); allow four 
weeks for changeover. 


FORBES SUBSCRIBER 
SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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RUBEROID SE 


Bullding and 
industrial Products 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 
outstanding capital stock, pay- 
able June 16, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record June 3, 1960. 
O. A. MAGGIA 
Secretary 


(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NO. 102 

A dividend of ten cents (10¢) per 
share has tadey been declared on 
the outst stock of 
this Corporation, payable on June 
30, 1960, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
3, 1960. 





May 24, 1960 
A. BR. BERGEN 
Secretary. 


May 23, 1960. “ 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Dividends Paid In Every Year 
SINCE 1889 











ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A duty dodged is like a debt unpaid; 
it is only deferred, and we must come 
back and settle the account at last. 

—JosrePH Fort NewTon. 


Keep true, never be ashamed of do- 
ing right; decide on what you think 
is right, and stick to it. 

—GEorGE ELIOT. 


The right of commanding is no 
longer an advantage transmitted by 
nature; like an inheritance, it is the 
fruit of labors, the price of courage. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


Do not attempt to do a thing unless 
you are sure of yourself; but do not 
relinquish it simply because someone 
else is not sure of you. 

—Srewart E. WuHire. 


No man lives without jostling and 
being postled; in all ways he has to 
elbow himself through the world, giv- 
ing and receiving offense. 

—Tuomas CARLYLE. 


There are but two powers in the 
world, the sword and the mind. In the 
long run the sword is always beaten 
by the mind. —NAPOLEON. 


We can’t cross a bridge until we 
come to it; but I always like to lay 
down a pontoon ahead of time. 

—BeErRNARD BARUCH. 


Always vote for a principle, though 
you vote alone, and you may cherish 
the sweet reflection that your vote is 
never lost. —JoHN Quincy ADAMs. 


Democracy, as I understand it, re- 
quires me to sacrifice myself for the 
masses, not to them. Who knows not 
that if you would save the people, you 
must often oppose them? 

—Joun C. CALHOUN. 


Fear is an acid which is pumped into 
one’s atmosphere. It causes mental, 
moral and spiritual asphyxiation, and 
sometimes death; death to energy and 


all growth. —Horace FLEtTcHer. 
Happiness has many roots, but none 

more important than security. 
—E. R. Srerrinius Jr. 


Minds are like parachutes—they 
only function when open. 
—Lorp Tuomas Dewar. 


64 


It’s the quiet people who do the 
work. —ITALIAN PROVERB. 


If you count all your assets, you al- 
ways show a profit. —Ropert QUILLEN. 


For one word a man is often deemed 
to be wise and for one word he is 
often deemed to be foolish. We ought 
to be careful indeed what we say. 

—ConrFUCIUS. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Which one quality is prized 
above all others in an execu- 
tive? I once asked fifty of 
America’s foremost men of af- 
fairs; “If you were to name ONE 
quality which you regard as 
the most important, the most 
valuable, the most desirable of 
all in a man, which would you 
specify?” Next to character, 
which is all-embracing, courage 
headed the replies. Loyalty, 
honesty and integrity were se- 
lected by an equal number, fol- 
lowed closely by intelligence, 
reliability, industriousness and 
judgment. Other qualities men- 
tioned included dependability, 
ambition, responsibility, leader- 
ship, forthrightness, horse sense 
and persevering patience. These 
replies should afford able, am- 
bitious, industrious young busi- 
nessmen an excellent clue as to 
the qualities and characteristics 
most highly appraised and ad- 
mired by men who achieved 
notable success in life. 


No man really becomes a fool until 
he stops asking questions. 
—Cnar.es P. STEINMETZ. 


Generosity during life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from generosity in the 
hour of death; one proceeds from 
genuine liberality and benevolence, 
the other from pride or fear. 

—Horace Mann. 


If a rich man is proud of his wealth, 
he should not be praised until it is 
known how he employs it. —Socrares. 


Laws should be like clothes. They 
should be made to fit the people they 
are meant to serve. 

—CLARENCE Darrow. 


Human affairs inspire in noble 
hearts only two feelings—admiration 
or pity. —ANATOLE FRANCE. 


I care not what subject is taught if 
only it be taught well. 
—Tuomas Hux ey. 


To be ignorant of the lives of the 
most celebrated men of antiquity is to 
continue in a state of childhood all 
our days. —-PLUTARCH. 


Knowledge of human nature is the 
beginning and end of political educa- 
tion. —Henry Brooks Abas. 


There is nothing more tragic in life 
than the utter impossibility of chang- 
ing what you have done. 

—Joun GALSWoRTHY. 


A man said to the universe: 
“Sir, I exist!” 
However, replied the universe, 
“That fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.” 
—STEPHEN CRANE 
War Is Kind 


Politics has got so expensive that it 
takes lots of money to even get beat 
with. —WiuL Rocers. 


A wrong-doer is often a man that 
has left something undone, not always 
he that has done something. 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving 
peace. —GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Arrogance, pedantry, and dogma- 
tism are the occupational diseases of 
those who spend their lives directing 
the intellects of the young. 

—Henry Semer Cansy. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Margaret C. Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and know 
searchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out! 


ledge of God! How un- 
—Romans 11:33 





Forses, June 15, 1960 





nobody’s done so much 
to make—and keep—you happy 


Chevrolet, for example, knows that people like lots of room and concentrated on seating space instead of outside 
bulk. And, of all the leading low-priced cars, Chevy’s the only one that gives you the hushed comfort that comes from 
Full Coil springs at all four wheels and “tuned” butyl rubber body mounts. Little things, you may think, until you 
drive a Chevy and feel the velvety result. Your dealer will arrange the ride. He'll also list a whole raft of things that 
Chevy’s done to make you happy (including budget-pleasing prices for ’60): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed ever-faithful dependability 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of née 


ly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting d 

up to 10% more miles on a gallon). Quicker stopping Safety- Master brakes 
specially designed for long lining wear). 

Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 


- - - ~ Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). Detroit 2, Michigan 


D CHEVROLET 


Pe 








there’s no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort Get a demonstration. 
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NEW YORK: THE PARK-SHERAT 
Close by the theater district, the Park-Sheraton same room with adult. Happiest holiday head- 
offers you New York’s greatest hotel value: quarters for the family exploring fascinating new 
32 floors of air-conditioned comfort. Enjoy our ‘Freedomland U. S. A.” Rates: from $6.50 per 
Family Plan — no charge for children under 14 in person, two in a room. , 
Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange The Diners’ Club card is honored for all hotel services. 


EW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
the Ambassador) 
heraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russel! 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Piaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Beivedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Ina 
opens Fall 1960 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotei 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 


Sheraton Hote! 


YRACUSE 

Sheraton-Syracuse Ina 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 

Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton. Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 


DETROIT 
Sheraton -Cadiliac 


CLEVELAND 
Sheraton -Cleveiand 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


IANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick- Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lows 
Sheraton. Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dalias 


W ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 
WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 


'ASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotet 


HAWAII 


ULU 
Royal Hawatian 
Princess Kaiulans 
joana 
Surfrider 


CANADA 


EAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
MIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 
TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
opens January, 1961 





